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ARTICLE I. 


The Art of Speaking. Containing, I. An Effay ; in which are given 
Rules for expreffing properly the principal Paffions and: Humours, 
evhich occur in Reading, or public Speaking; and, II. Leffoms 
taken from the Antients and Moderns (with Additions and Altera 
tions were thought ufeful) exhibiting a Variety of Matter for Praca 
tice; the emphatical Words printed in Italies'; with Notes of Direcs 
‘sion referring to the Effay.. To which are added, A Table of the 
Leffons ; and an Index of the various Paffions ard Humours in the 


Ejay and Lefins. 80. Pr. 4s. 6d. Longman. 


ey HIS treatife in o&avo* confifts of an effay on the art of 

fpeaking, contained in fix and forty pages ; and the re- 
maining part of the. book, which is protrasted to the three hun- 
dredth and feventy-third.page, the author has filled up with il- 
luftrations of his doétrine, being quotations:from different au- 
thors, antient and modern, in profe and verfe. - Thefe quota- 
tions, which he calls fons, are fele&ted with a view to fpecify the 
different paffions, which are marked in abbreviations on the 
margin ; and the words on which the emphatfis is to be laid, are 
printed in Jtalics for the information of the reader. 

The rules laid down for elocution, in the prefixed effay, are 
mottly taken from Quintilian, Cicero de Oratore, dean Swift’s 
letter to a young clergyman, and a few papers in the Spe&ator ; 
and thefe are mingled with fome curious obfervations, drawn 
from the fountain :of-the author’s own knowledge and expe- 
tience. Without his information, how: fhould we have difco- 
vered the truth and fanity of thefe maxims, * Young perfons 
ought not to be put op writing (from their own funds, I mean) 
till they have furnished their minds with thoughts, thatis, till they 
have got funds.’ In like manner, a man fhould not: be com- 
pelled to pay until he has got money. ¢ Addrefs .in {peaking 
is highly ornamental, as well as ufeful éven in a private life.’ 
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170 The Art of Speaking. 

‘ The limbs are part of the body, mach lefs noble than the 
tongue.’ ‘This, however, depends ina great meafure, on the 
manner in which they are exercifed; whether in advan- 
cing to the enemy, or in running away; whether in 
giving or taking; whether in fealing or ftealing; whe- 
ther in {peaking to the purpofe, or not to the pape 
whether in giving pleafure or difguft; whether in defending.-t 
injuréd,. or in defaming the innocent. The tongue is a-me 
ber intirely fubfervient to the will, and has little or no merit in 
itfelf, but what is derived from the underftanding : it is not, 
therefore, quite fo clear as our author i imagines, that the tongue 
is nobler than the’ limbs: certain we are, it is not fo ufeful ; 
and we queftion much, notwithftanding all his fkill in pronun- 
ciation, whether if he was driven to the alternative, he would 
not rather forfeit the ufe’ of fpeech, than be deprived of all his 
other members. 

The art of fpeaking is, no doubf, an agreeable accomplith- 
ment, arid, on many. otcafions, a neceffary acquifitiom; but 
there is a meanniefs and poverty of language which ho» élocu- 
tion can dignify or adorn ; and to fpeak our mind freely, :the 
fiile of the performance now before us is not at all remarkable 
for elegance and harmony ; but the reader fhall judge from 
a fmall fpecimen taken at random : : 

‘ If nature unaffifted could form the eminent fpeaker, where 
were the ufe of art or culture; which yet no one pretends to quef- 
tion? Art is but mature improved ufomandrefined. And before im 
provement is applied, -gesiius is but a mais of ore:in the mite, 
without luftre, and-without value, becaufe uxknown and unthought 
of. The antients ufed to procure for their youth; matters of ‘pro- 
nunciation from the theatres, and had them taught gefture: and 
attitude by the paleftrite. Thefe lait taught what is, among us, 
done by the dancing: mafter. And, as to the former, no man 
ought to prefume to fet himfelf at the head of a place of educa- 
tion, who is not capable of teaching pronunciation. However, 
I could wifh, that Mr. Sheridan, or fome! other perfon qualified 
like him, would undertake to teach this branch at places of edu- 
cation, in the fame manner as mafters of miufic, drawing, 
dancing, and fencing, are ufed to do. 

‘It is well when a youth has no natural defect, or impediment, 
in his fpeech. And I fhould, by no means, advife, that Ke,:.who 
has, be brought up toa profeffion reguiring elooutidn. But there 
are inftances enough of natural defeéts furmounted, and’ emi- 
nent fpeakers formed by indefatigable diligence, im fpire of them. 
Demofthenes could not, when he begun to ftudy rhetoric, pro- 
nounce the firft letter of the name of his art. And Cicero was 
long-necked, and narrow-chefted. But diligent and faithful la- 
bour, in what one is in earneft about, furmiounts all difficulties. 


Yet we are commonly enough difgufted by public fpeakers lifp- 
ings 
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ing, and ftammering, and {peaking through the nofé, and pfo- 
nouncing the letter R with the throat, inftead of the tongue, 
‘ and the letter S like Th, and {creaming above, orcroaking below 
all natural pitch of human voice ; fome mumbling, as if they 
were conjuring up fpirits ; others bawling, as loud as the -voci- 
ferous venders of provifions in London ftreets; fortie tumbling 
out the words fo precipitately, that no ear can catch them 
others dragging them out fo flowly, that it is as tedious to liften 
to them, as to count a great clock; fome have got a habit of 
fhrugging up their fhoulders ; others of fee-fawing with theit 
bodies, fome backward and forward: others from fide to fide ; 
fome raife their eyebrows at every'third word; fome open their 
mouths frightfully ; others keép their teeth ‘fo clofe together, 
that one would think their jaws were fet; fome fhrivel all their 
features together into the middle of their faces; fome' puth out 
their lips, as if they were mocking the audience ; others hem 
at every paufe; and others fmack with their lips, ‘iid roll their 
tongues about in their mouths, as if they laboured under a 
continual thirft. All which bad habits they ought to have been 
broke of in early youth, or put into ways of life, in which they 
would have, at leaft, offended fewer perfons.’ 

He fays below, ‘a natural genius for eldcution fuppofes an 
ear; though it does not always fuppofe a mufical ear.’ What 
the gentleman means by a mufical ear, we know not, unlefs it 
be a faculty of diftinguifhing founds, afid of chufing thofe that 
are agreeable. © Without this faculty of chufing, we apprehend, 
it is impoffible to’ attain the art of harmonious or melodious 
fpeaking ; and any other ears would be no better than the ears 
of Midas, 

The rules which our author has colleéted for propriety of pro- 
hunciation are generally juft enough, and the illuftrations well 
adapted; yet he who profeffes the art of delivery often delivers 
himfelf in fuch an embarraffed ftile, as is neither agreeable not ea- 
fily underftood. Exampl, “Is it true, that you have feen“a noble 
lord from court to-day, who has told you bad news #” | * If the | 
enquirer wants only to know, whether my/e if, or fome: other per- 
fon, has feen the fuppofed great mian ; he will put the’ emphafis 
upon you. If he knows, that I have Gen fomebody from court, 
and only wants to know, whether I have feen a great ‘man, who 
may be fuppofed. to know, what inferior perfons about the court 
do not, he will put the emphafis upon noble lord.’ 1f he wants to 
know, only whether the great man ‘came diredly froin ‘court, fo 
that his intelligence may be depended upon, he will put the em- 
phafis upon court. If he wants only to kriow, whether I have 
feen him to-day, or yefterday, he wilt put, the em Hiafis upon to- 
day. ‘If he knows, ‘that I have feen'a great man’ nt cou t, to- 
day, and only wants to know, whethef'h he has told’me ty 
he will put the emphafis apon ned, If he knows ‘itt the 
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wants only to know, whether the news, I heard, was bad; he 
will put the emphafis upon the word dad.’ Never furely was a 
noble lord fo hacknied; but I hope we fhall hear no more fuch 
news from court, either by lord or loon. 

He tells us, that in every different ftate of the mind, the eye 
affumes a different appearance, and almoft in the fame breath 
obferves, that mirth half fhuts the eyes, and fometimes fills 
them with tears ; and that grief half clofes and drowns the eye 
in tears. Jealoufy, and fquinting envy, dart. their conta- 
gious blafts at the eye—at what eye? at the eye which they 
themfelves occupy; or at the eyes of other people, literally ful- 
filling the vulgar execration, “ Blaft your eyes !”| Nay, that 
we may not forget the effects of mirth or laughter, they are re- 
peated verbatim in the fame page; and thofe of joy in the next. ' 
He defcribes the expreffion of paffions, humours, fentiments, 
aid intentions in the different articles of tranquility, (we fhould 
be glad to know whether this is a paffion, humour, fentiment, 
or intention ) chearfulnefs, mirth, raillery, buffoonery, joy, de- 
light, grayity, enquiry, attention, modefty, perp'exity, vexa- 
tion, pity, grief, melancholy, defpair, fear, fhame, remorfe, 
courage, boafting, pride, obftinacy, authority, commanding, 
forbidding, affirming, denying, differing in Opinion, agreeing 
in opinion, exhorting, judging, reproving, acquitting, cone 
demning, teaching, pardoning, arguing, difmiffing with ap- 
probation, refofing with difpleafure, granting, dependence, ve- 
neration, refpe&t for a fuperior, hope, defire, love, wonder, 
admiration, gratitude, curiofity, perfuafion, tempting, or 
wheedling, promifing, affectation, floth, walking afleep, in- 
toxication, anger, peevifbnefs, malice, envy, revenge, cruelty, 
complaining, fatigue, averfion, commendation, jealoufy, do- 
tage, folly, diftraction, ficknefs, fainting, and death. We have 
not time nor room to comment upon each particular defcrip- 
tion, though there is fcarce one of them, in our opinion, unex- 
ceptionable. We fhall only obferve, that here is not a word of 
horror,, nor of avarice; that floth, and walking in one’s fleep, 
can hardly be called either paffion, humour, fentiment, or in- 
tention ; that intoxication can hardly be claffed under any of 
thofe heads ; and that its expreffion is totally oppofite in diffe- 
rent chara¢ters, juft as the patient happens to be good or ill- 
natured in his drink. That jealoufy can hardly be called a 
paffion, as it is rather a ftorm brewed up by all the paffions in- 
cident to the human breaft; but whether, as our author fays, it 
would be well expreffed by one who had often feen prifoners tor- 
tured in the dungeons of the inquifition, or who had feen what 
the dungeons of the inquifition are, the beft earthly emblem 
of, viz. hell, we cannot pretend to determine, as we never faw 
cither hell or the inqnifition, We fhould imagine, however, 


under eorrection of our author’s experience in thefe particulars, 
that 
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that there is an ingredient in jealoufy, and indeed effential to” 
it, called doxbt, which can hardly appear in a perfon under the 
tortures of the inquifition, or. writhing in hell flames. By the 
bye, doubt and fufpicion are paffions which we do not find: fe- 
parately defcribed in thiseffay. As for dotage and difeafe, they 
are furely not to be numbered among the paflions of the mind,’ 
its humours, fentiments, and intentions. Neither ¢an we allow 
fainting to be a mental affection, which is a corporeal evil, and @ 
privation of all-fenfe, and death, we hope, is out of the queftion. 
But granting dotage, intoxication, ficknefs, fainting, and death, 
were really paflions, humours, fentiments, or intentions, we 
cannot conceive what they have to do with the art of fpeaking. 
It can hardly be fuppofed that people, who are fainting or dead, 
fhould attend to the rules of pronunciation; and we believe 
few occafioas will occur, either in the pulpit, in the fenate, or at 
the bar, in which the orator has occafion to exprefs thefe fitua- 
tions, (thofe of dotage and intoxication excepted, which may be 
exhibited without rule) nor do we apprehend he wiil think it ne- 
ceflary to exhibit on thefe fcenes, the reprefentation of pride, she 
mouth fout, and the lips pinched clofe, while the words avalk out aftrut 
with a flow, fiff, bombaftic affectation of importance—the legs at a 
| diflance from one ancther, taking large tragedy-jirides. How the words 
walk out afirut, while the mouth is fhut, we cannot conceive ; 
nor in what manner the orator'can take large tragedy-ftrides, 
either in the pulpit, inthe fenate, or at the bar. Far lefs will 
he find it convenient to reprefent the horrors of jealoufy, or the 
rage of diftra€tion, in which our author tells us the patient a/- 
toris every feature; gnafhes with the teeth ; agitates all the parts 
of the body ; rolls in the duft; foams at the mouth; utters 
with hideous bellowings, execrations, blafphemies, and ajl that 
is fierce and outrageous ; rufhes furioufly on all who approach, 
and, if not reftrained, tears its own fleth, and deftroys itfelf’— 
For floth and folly, we think the orator may truft to nature. 
Our author feems to.have loft fight of his propofition, which is 
to teach the art of fpeaking, and to be hurried, as it were, mal~ 
gre lui, into the art of acting, which we take to be altogether a 
ditferent fubje&t. In a word, though there is abundance of 
good fenfe in this effay, yet it is mixed with fome ludicrous od- 
dities, and written, and indeed printed in fuch a manner, as, 
we apprehend, will not much recommend it to the reader’s at- 
tention. 

Among the leffons which conftitute three-fourths of the book, 
we have fpecimens of hiitorical narration, tranflated from Sal- 
Juft, Valerius Maximus, and Cicero; of arguing from Grave- 
fande and Tully; of irony from Swift; remonftrance from 
Montaigne ; horrors of war from the Iliad ; and of every other 
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paffion or affection from a variety of authors: the particular 
paflages marked on the margin; FEAR, DEJECTION, REMORSE, 
DEVOTION, CONTRITION, CONCERN, &c. Among thefe pieces, 
- which, in general, are judicioufly feleéted, we find fome flat and 
flimfy abftraéts from Ambrofe Phillips ; a love-fick fhepherd’s 
complaint, which is fimple enough ; and a defcription of the 
earthquake that deftroyed Ariconium, in which, amidft many 
fuftian inftances of the bathos, we find the Britons, before the 
Roman province was eftablifhed in this ifland, performing the 
rites of Thor and Woden, two Saxon gods, whom they did not 








know. 


We with our author had {pared himfelf the trouble of mend- 
ing or piecing Shakefpear ; a favour he has done him in an ex- 
tract of a fcene from the Merry Wives of Windfor. 


Shakefpeare. 

Have I lived to be 
carried in a bafket, like a bar- 
row of butcher’s offal, and to 
bs thrown into the Thames? 
Well, if I be ferved fuch 
another trick, Ill have my 
brains ta’en out and buttered, 
and give them to a dog for a 
new-year’s gift. The rogues 
flighted me into the river, 
with as little remorfe as they 
would have drowned a bitch’s 
blind puppies fifteen i'th’lit- 
ter ; and you may know by 
my fize, that I havea kind of 
alacrity in finking: if the 
bottom were as deep as hell, 
I fhould down. I had been 
drowned, but that the fhore 
was fhelvy and fhallow; a 
death that I abhor: for the 
water fwells a man; and what 
athing fhould I have been 
when I had been fwelled? [ 
fhould have been a mountain 
ef mummy. 





His Reformer. 

Have I lived to be carried in 2 
bafket, like a barrow of butch- 
er’s offal, and to be thrown into 
the Thames? Well, if ewer J lez 
myfelf be ferved fuch another 
trick, I’]l have my brains, if there 
be any in my feull, taken out and 
buttered, to be given to my dog 
Fowler, for his breakfaft on New- 
year’s day. ‘The rogues chucked 
me into the river with as little 
remorfe as they would have 
drowned a bitch's blind puppies, 
fifteen i’th’litter ; and then a man 
of my weight muft have a comfort- 
able alacrity in finking. If the bot- 
tom had been on a level with the 
bed of the river Styx, down I fhould 
have gone. For that matter | had 
been fairly drowned, if the foore 
had not been fo hind as to foelve it 
a little in my favour ; and then ta 
think, only to think of my being 
drowned ? a man of my fixe! for 


your frefe water fells you an ordi- 


nary man to the fixe of a middling 
porpus. As for me, an I were 
to be drowned, ‘1 fuppofe there is 
ze’er @ whale of them all, that 
qwould not be out of countenance at 


the fight ofme, * : 
| Befides 
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Befides the merit of thefe alterations, which doubtlefs im- 
prove the propriety, humour, and fpirit of the original, they 
convey fome curious hints of information. We learn that freth 
water {wells an ordinary man to the fize of a middling porpus: 
We did not know that fre water had fwelled a man more than 
falt water. The Grave-digger in Hamlet, fays, «* Your water 
is a fore decayer of your whorefon dead body. ;” and, without 
doubt, /a/t water will refift putrefaétion longer than fre/h waters 
but nevershelefs, an animal body will putrefy even in falt water, 
and {weil as much as if it was immerfed in frefh water. Then 
with refpec&t to the middling porpus, we always imagined 
that the fize of an ordinary man was three times as much as 
the middling fize of that animal ; therefore, an ordinary man 
fwelled, that fhould be no bigger than a middling porpus, would 





be a phenomenon indeed ! 
Ticulo. 





for porpus, read grampus, meo pe- 


As for a whale out of countenance, as we have never feen 


fuch a thing, we cannot judge of the idea. 


Shake/peare. 

— yea, a buck bafket; 
rammed me in with foul 
fhirts and fmocks, focks, 
foul ftockings, and greafy 
napkins ; that, mafter 
Brook, there was the rank- 
eft compound of villainous 
fmell that ever offended 
noftril 

— I fuffered the pangs 
of three egregious deaths ; 
firft, an intolerable fright, 





to be detected by a jealous. 


rotten bell-weather; next 
to be compaffed like a good 
bilbo, in the circumference 
of a peck, hilt to point, 
hee! to head : and then to 
be ftopt in, like a ftrong 


diftillation, with © ftinking 


cloaths that fretted in their 
own greafe; think of that, 
a man of my kidney; think 
of that, that am as fubject 
to heat as butter ; 37a man 
of continual diffolurion and 
thaw ; it was.a miracle to 


fcape fuffocation.. . And.in 
a 


| liable to geet asa lump of Epping bui- 


His Reformer. 

— yea, a buck-bafket; rammed 
in with foul fhirts and fmocks, 
Susaty focks, dirty handkerchiefs, 
greafy night-caps, and INFANTS 
CLOUTS, FRESH FROM THEIR 
STINKING TAILS. (Pray mind the 
antithefis between fre and ftink- 
ing) That, mafter Brook, there was 
@s great a variety of villainous fmells 
as there was of living things in Noah’s 
ark There I fuffered the pangs 
of three uzuatural deaths. Firft, 
the intolerable fear of being de- 
tected by a jealous, o/d bell-wea~ 
ther; next, to be coil’d up, like an 
overgrown Jnake ix a dungbill, (how 
does this image imply want of 
room?) roll’d round within the cir= 
cumference of a peck, bilt to point, heel 
to bead; (here the beautiful fimile 
of a fine elaftic fword blade is en- 
ticely dropped) thirdly, and lafly, 
mafler Brook, to be ftopt in likea 
ftrong diftillation, with ftinking 
clothes, that fermented i in their own 
greafe. Think of that, mafer 
Brook, a man of my body, that am as 
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the height of this bath, ter, expofed to the fun-beams on the 20th 
when I was more than half of June at noon-day. Think of that, 
ftewed in greafe, like a mafter Brook; and that while I was in 
Dutch difh, to be thrown the midft of this high falivation, from 
intothe Thames,andcool’d avhich, that I efaped without fuffo- 
glowing hot, in thatfurge, cation, is neither more nor le/s than a 
like a horfefhoe; think of miracle, while I was in the height of 
that; hifling hot; think +his bot bath: I fay, with my very 
of that, mafter Brook. bones~melted almoft to the confiftency of 
calves-foot jelly, to be flung into the 
Thames, cool’d glowing hot, as I 
was, cafe-hardened at once; think of 
that, maffer Brook; hifling hot; 
think of that, mafter Brook. 


Shakefpeare’s genius may be compared to the ftrength of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who was the only man in his kingdom that 
could draw his own bow; or, to be more poetical, his Pegafus 
refembled in fpirit the horfes of the fun, which none but a divi- 
nity could manage. The fame pains, with the like fuccefs, our 
rhetorician has taken with the humorous fcene of the plebeians 
in the Midfummer’s Night Dream. We fhould have excufed 
him likewife, if he had forbore garbling and interpolating Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues of the Dead, in order to introduce fatire on 
modern charaéters, and make Charon talk like a waterman on 
the Thames. The fame liberties he has, indeed, taken with 
Moliere, -and other authors, who wrote pretty well for thofe 
days: but after all, it is dangerous to meddle with fuch edge 
tools. 

In a word, we have not room to be more particular on the 
execution of this work, in which, heaven knows, there is abun- 
dance of matter for animadverfion, together with fome remarks 
that deferve applaufe. 





Art. II. Xenophon’s Memoirs of Socrates. With the Defence of 
Socrates, before his Judges. Tranflated from the original Greek. 
By Sarah Fielding. 80. Pr.7s. Millar. 


F all the writings of the chafte and elegant Xenophon, 

there is none which, in our opinion, more fully evinces the 
purity of his heart, the folidity of his underftanding, and the 
fublimity of his genius, than this beautiful narrative of the 
memorable converfations held by the illuftrious Socrates. The 
ftile is fo fimple and ornate, the maxims in philofophy, and for 
the condué of life, fo judicious, the arguments fo artfully, and 


yet fo naturally difpofed, the allegories fo pertinent, a 
an 
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and warmly coloured, and the character of Socrates defcribed 
in fo amiable a light, that while we revere the fage, we cannot 
but admire the panegyrift and hiftorian. It would be unnecef- 
fary to enter either upon a critique or review of a performance 
fo univerfally known and applauded. The memorabilia are fo 
much read in the fchools, that every perfon the leaft tin@tured 
with learning, may be fuppofed to be acquainted. with the fab- 
je& : not even Plato himfelf, with all the beauties which the 
fineft imagination could impart, has rendered the example and 
precepts of Socrates fo generally ufeful, fo engaging and attrac- 
tive, as we here find them painted by the mafterly hand of Xe- 
nophon, who fhone with equal luftre in the camp and the ly- 
ceum. We muft therefore congratulate the Englifh reader upon 
fo valuable an acceffion to the literature in his own native lan- 
guage, as we think Mrs. Fielding has happily imitated the eafy 
and unaffeéted elegance of the Greek original, though, in fome 
places, the may be fufpetted of having copied from a tranfla- 
tion. Let the fnarling critic find pleafure in pointing out the 
blemifhes of this verfion; for our own parts, we are fatisfied 
with difcovering numberlefs beauties greatly fuperior to what 
we could expec from the narrow fuperficial education of the 
fair fex. A mere grammarian may be offended with a few libers 
ties taken by the tranflator; but every reader of fentiment maf 
be delighted, to obferve how happily fhe has fallen into the tafte 
and manner of her admirable original. The converfation be- 
tween Socrates and Ariftodemus, concerning the deity, falls no- 
thing fhort of the Greek ; the allegory from Prodicus is no lefs 
beautiful ; but what we chiefly admire in this tranflation, is the 
fimplicity preferved through the whole dialogue between So- 
crates and his fon Lamprocles, upon the gratitude due from 
children to their parents. As we regard this as one of the fineft 
pieces of antiquity, we fhall beg leave to quote it, in juftice te 
the talents of the author and tranflator. 

«* Tellme, my fon, (faid Socrates) did you ever hear of any 
who were called ungrateful !” 

** Many, replied Lamprocles.” 

“«¢ Did you confider what gained them this appellation ?” 

“‘They were called ungrateful, becaufe having received fax 
vours, they refufed to make any return.” 

‘* Ingratitude then fhould feem one fpecies of injuftice ?” 

‘* Moft certainly,” 

‘«* Have you ever examined thoroughly what sbis fort of ine 
juftice is ? Or, do you think, Lamprocles, becaufe we are only 
faid to be unjuft when we treat our friends ill, not fo when, we 
injure our enemies ; therefore, we are indeed unjuft when we 
are ungrateful toour friends, but not fo, when only ungrateful 


to our encmies ?” 
se I have 
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“* I have confidered it thoroughly, replied Lamprocles ; and 
am convinced, that to be uxgrateful, is to be unjuf; whether 
the object of our ingratitude be friend or foe.” 

** If then (continued Socrates, ingratitude is injuftice, it 
will follow, that the greater the benefit—of which we are un- 
mindful—the more we are unju/t ?” 

** Moft affuredly.” 

** But where fhall we find the perfon who hath re- 
ceived from any one, benefits, fo great or fo many, as children 
from their parents? To them it is they owe their very exiftence ; 
and, in confequence of shis, the capacity of beholding all the 
beauties of nature; together with the privilege of partaking of 
thofe various bleffings, which the gods have fo bountifully dif- 
penfed to all mankind. Now thefe are advantages univerfally. 
held fo ineftimable, that, to be deprived of them, exciteth our 
very ftrongeft abhorrence : an abhorrence well underftood, when 
the wifdom of the legiflature made death to be the punifhment 
of the moft atrocious crimes ; rightly judging, that the terror 
wherewith every one beheld it, would ferve the moft powerfully 
to deter from the commiffion of fuch offences, as they faw muft 
bring upon them this greateft of all evils. Neither fhould’ft 
thou fuppofe it fenfuality alone, which induceth mankind to 
enter into. marriage ;—fince, not a firee¢ but would furnith with 
other means for its gratification: but our defire is to find out 
one wherewith to unite. ourfelves, from whom we may reafon- 
ably expe& a numerous, and a healthful progeny. The hufband 
then turneth his thoughts in what manner he may beft maintain 
the wife whom he hath thus chofen ; and make ample provi- 
fion for his children yet unborn; while fhe, on her part, with 
the utmoft danger to herfelf, bears about with her, for a long 
time, a ‘moft painful burthen. To #his the imparts life and 
nourifhment ; and brings it into the world, with inexpreflible 
anguifh: nor doth her tafk end here; the is ftill to fupply the 
food that muft afterward fupport it. She watches over it with 
tender affection ; attends it,.continually, with unwearied care, 
although fhe hath received no benefit from it; neither doth it 
yet Know to whom it is thus indebted. She feeks, as it were, 
to.divine its wants: night or day ; her folicitude and labour 
knew no intermiffion ; unmindful of what hereafter may be the 
fruit of all_her pain. Afterward ;—-when the children are ar- 
rived at an age capable to receive inftruction ;—how doth each 
parent endeavour to inftil into their minds, the knowledge 
which may beft conduce to their future well-doing: and if they 
hear of any, ‘better qualified than themfelves for this important 
tafk to thefe they fend them without regard to the ex- 
— ; fo much do they defire. the happinefs of their chil- 

ren 4” : 





« Certain 
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« Certain it is, (replied Lamprocles) although -my mother 
had done this, and a thoufand times more ; no man could bear 
with fo. much ill-humour.” 

«« Do not you think it eafier to bear the anger of a mother, 
than that of a wild beaft?2” 

** No; not of fuch a mother.” 

«© But what harm hath fhe done you ?. Hath the kicked you, 
or bit you, as wild beafts do when they are angry?” 

_ «© No,—but the utters fuch things as: no one:can dear from: 
any body.” 

‘ And you, Lamprocles,—what have yox not made this mo- 
ther dear, with your continual cries, and untoward reftlefinefs $ 
what fatigue in the day? what difturbance in the night? and 
what pangs when ficknefs at any time feized you!” 

«« But however I never did, or faid any thing to make her 
afhamed of me.” 7 

<* Tt is well. But why, Lamprocles, fhould you be more 
offended with your mother, than people on the {tage are with 
one another? There is nothing fo injurious or reproachful 
that thefe do not often fay, yet no one becomes outrageous 
againft the man whom he hears threaten and revile him, becaufe 
he well knows, he intends him no real injury : but you—altho’ 
you as well know that no hurt is defigned you, but, on the 
contrary, every kindnefs ; you fly out into rage againft your 
mother!—or, perhaps, you fuppofe, fhe intended you fome 
harm ?” 

‘“« Not at all, (replied Lamprocles) I never once fipeded 
any fuch matter.” 

«¢ What! a mother who thus loves you !———who, when you 
are fick, {pareth no means, no pains for your recovery :——Whofe 
care is to fupply your every want ; and whofe vows to the gods 
are fo frequent on your behalf ! Is fhe harfh, and cruel ?—~ 
Surely, the man who cannot dear with fuch a mother, cannot 
Sear with that which is moft for his advantage. But, tell me, 
(continued Socrates) doth it feem to you at all neceflary to thew 
refpeét or fubmiffion to any one whatfoever ?——Or, are you in- 
deed confcious of fuch a degree of felf-fufficiency, as makes.it 
needlefs to pay any regard, whether to magiftrate or general ” 

‘* So far from it, faid Lamprocles, I endeavour all 4 can, to 
recommend myfelf to my fuperiors.” 

‘* Perhaps too, you would cultivate the good-will of your 
neighbour, that he may. fupply you with fire from his hearth, 
when you want its; or yield you ready afliftance, whem any ac- 
cident befals you ?’? ; gn! 

** I would, moft: furely.” ' 

** And if you were to go a journey, or a voyage with any, 


one ;-—it would not be indicat to you, whether, theycile veda 
or hated you ?” ** Noy 
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«© No, certainly !” 

«« Wretch!—to think it right: to endeavour to gain the good- 
will of thefe people ; and fuppofe you. are'to do no nothing for 
a mother, whofe love tor you fo far exceeds shat of any other ! 
Surely you have forgot, that while every other kind of ingrati- 
tude is paffed over unnoticed by the magiftrate,—thofe who 
refufe to return good offices, in any other cafe, being only pu- 
nifhed with the contempt of their fellow citizens,—the man, who 
is wanting in refpe& to his parents, for this man, public pu- 
nifhments are appointed : the laws yield him no longer their 
protection ; neither is he permitted any fhare in the admini- 
ftration, fince they think no facrifice, offered by a hand fo im- 
ious, can be acceptable to the gods, or beneficial to man: and 
conclude the mind, fo altogether degenerate, equally incapable 
of undertaking any thing great, or executing any thing ju/fly. 
For fuch too as negleét to perform the rires ‘of fepulture for 
their parents ;—for srhef, the fame punifhments have been al- 
lotted by the laws : and particular regard is had to thefe points, 
when enquiry is made into the lives and behaviour of thofe who 
offer themfelves candidates for any public employment. 
You, tlerefore, O my fon! will not delay, if wife, to intreat 
pardon of the gods; left they, from whom your ingratitude 
cannot be hid, fhould turn away their favour from you;—and 
be you likewife careful to conceal it from the eyes of men; that 
you find not yourfelf forfaken by all who know you: for noone 
will expeé a return to his kindnefs, however confiderable, from 
him who can fhew himfelf unmindful of what he oweth to his 


parents.” 

The ingenious Mr. Harris of Salifbury, fo diftinguifhed as a 
philologift and philofopher by fevcral learned publications, hath 
enriched this tranflation with a variety of explanatory notes. 
We could with he had likewife taken the trouble of revifing the 
fheets as they came from the prefs, as we do not find all the 


miftakes correéted in the table of errata prefixed. 











Long 


Art. III. Poems on feveral Occafions. Sve. Pr. 2s. Rivington. 


“y Bes E never was perhaps an age wherein the fair fex 
made fo confpicuous a figure with regard to literary accom- 
plifhments as in our own. We may all remember the time, 
when a woman who could /pell was looked on as an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, and a reading and writing wife was confider- 
ed asa miracle; but the cafe at prefent is quite otherwife: 
Learning is now grown fo fafhionable amongft the ladies, that 
it becomes every gentlemen to carry his Latin and Greek with 
him whenever he ventures into female company. -Many of our 

, young 
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young officers complain of the pedantry of . their miftreffes, and 
of being talked to by them in languages which they don’t under- 
ftand ; whilft our fcholars. from the univerfity, when they.come 
to their father’s houfes, are foiled at their own weapon and 
vexed to the heart to find their fifters as wife as themlelves: 
but all this is the natural confequence of the prefent fyftem of 
education, as praétifed by the two fexes. The men retreat, and 
the women advance, The men prate and drefs ; the women 
read and write: it. is no wonder, therefore, that they fhould 
get the upper hand of us; nor fhould. we be at all furprifed, if, 
in the next age, women fhould give lectures in the claffics, and 
men employ themfelves in knotting and needle-work. 

We were naturally led into this train of thought (which we 
hope our readers will: not conftrue’ into  mil-timed  raillery) 
by confidering the extraordinary merit of the little volume: now 
before us, which contains fome of the prettieft poems that have 
been publithed for a long time.- Mrs. Carter’s chara@es, as a 
fcholar, is already fufficiently eftablifed ; her learning can only 
be excelled by the fertility of her genius, the warmth of her 
imagination, and the harmony of her numbers, She has, in- 
deed, deferved the praifes beftowed on her by an excellent judge 
of literary merit, the ingenious lord Lyttleton, in.a copy of 
verfes prefixed to thefe poems, which concludes thus : 


‘ — Greece fhall no more 
Of Lefbian Sappho boaft, whofe wanton mufe, 
Like a falfe fyren, while fhe charm’d, feduc’d ‘| 
To guilt and ruin... For the facred; head 
Of Britain’s poetefs the virtues twine 
A nobler wreath, by them from Eden’s grove 
Unfading gather’d, and direé& the hand 
Of —«—— to fix it on her brows.’ 


It has been often remarked, with what degree of truth we 
will not pretend to determine, that the female mufe is feldom 
altogether fo chafte as could be withéd, and that moft of our 
lady-writers are rather deficient in point of ‘morality. To -the 
honour of Mrs. Carter it may be faid, that there is fcarce a line 
in this volume which doth not breathe the pureft fentiments; and 
tend in fome meafure to the advancement of religion and virtue, 
which is, in our opinion, their. ftrongeft recommendation ; for 
as the has herfelf obferved ia her fecond poem: 


* Unlefs thefe charms their foft’ning aid- beftow, 
Science turns pride, and wit a. common foe.’ 








In Mrs. Carter’s verfes on the death of Mrs, Rowe, we know 
not which mcft to admire, the -poet or the friend ; it ends very 
prettily with the following lines’: i vi 

“O while 
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"The bleft abode of harmony and love, 
Thy happy ‘pirit joins the heav’nly throng, 


™ 
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¢ O while diftinguifh’d in the realms above, 





Glows with their tranfports, and partakes the fong, 
Fixt on my foul fhall thy example grow, 

And be my genius and my guide below ; 

To this I'll point my firft, my nobleft views, 

Thy fpotlefs verfe thall regulate my. mufe: 

And O forgive, tho’ faint the tranfcript be, 

That copies an original like thee : 

My jufteft pride, my beft attempt for fame, 
That joins my own to Philomela’s name.’ 


Her verfes on the death of a child are extremely beautiful. 
After lamenting his lofs, fhe proceeds thus : 


¢ Yet let not grief pronounce that doom unjuft, 
Which lays a parent’s faireft hopes in duft ; 
The lovely obje& of thefe felfith tears, 
Felt ev’ry joy of life without it’s cares ; 
To him the world difplay’d-it’s firft beit fight, 
And touchi’d his infant fenfes with delight. 
What more, alas! had added years to give? 
To live for virtue is alone to live : 
And what that virtue, but with painfal-art, 
To check the ftrong emotions of the heart : 
The hydra forms of folly to fubdue, 
And ftrive with paffions, which 4e never knew. 
Heav’n, which the doubtfal confli& kindly fpar’d, 
Without the toil, beftow’d the bright reward: 
Death gently call’d him from his guiltlefs play, 
And clos’d his eyes to wake in endlefs day. 
Let grief fubmit to pow’r all good and wife, 
And yield the fpotlefS vi&tim to the fkies.” 


The ode to a gentleman, on his defign of cutting down 4 
shady walk, is, we think, one of the moft correct and elegant 
pieces in the whole colle€tion. As it is but fhort, we will hay id 


before our readers. 


* In plaintive notes, that tun’d to woe 
The fadly fighing breeze, 

A weeping hamadryad mourn’d, 
Her fate-devoted: trees. 

Ah! ftop thy facrilegious hand, 
Nor violate the thade, 

Where nature.form’d a filent haunt, 
For contemplation’s aid, 


, Canft 
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Canft thou, the fon of Sciericé, train’d *” — 
Where learned Ifis flows, 96 

Forget, that nurs’d in fhelt’ring groves 
The Grecian genius rofe. 


Beneath the Plantane’s {preading branch, © 
Immortal Plato tatight : 

Aind ‘fair Lyceum form’d the depth 
Of Ariftotle’s thought. 2 --, 


To Latian groves reflect thy view, 
And blefs the Tuftan gloom : 

Where Eloquence deplor’d the fate 
Of liberty and Rome. 


Within the Beechen fhade retir’d, 
From each infpiring bough, 

The mufes wove unfading wreaths, 
To circle Virgil’s brow. 


Refleé&t, before the fatal.ax.., ;-... 
My threatned doom has, wrought : 
Nor facrifice to fenfual tafte, 
The nobler growth of thought. 


Not all the glowing fruits, that blufh. es 
On India’s funny coatt, ‘told 
Can recompenfe thee for. the worth 
Of one idea loft. 


My fhade a produce may fupply; 
Unknown to folar fite*: 

And what excludes Apollo’s TBYSs 
Shall harmonize his .lyre.’ 


We could with our high-flying writers of oilés would copy 
the elegant fimplicity.of this little performance ; and iriftead of . 
foaring to the clonds on the wings‘of Pindar, condefcend to be 
intelligible. The advice to a! young lady ‘from her guardian 
angel, is happily imagined,.and finely expreffed. Mrs. Car- 
ter’s verfes, addreffed to her farther, fhew as much the goodnefs 
of her heart asthe finenefs of her underftanding. _ In thofe to 
a friend on bappine/s, there is an,air of unfeigned piety, which 
muft make them agreeable to every thinking’ reader. Every 
young woman betweén the age of fixteen and twenty-five, 
would do well to get by heart thefe fines: “' 


¢ Vain is alike the joy we feek, 
And vain what we poffefs, 

Unlefs harmonious reafon tunes .- 
The paffions into peace. 


3 


it + 
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To temper’d withes, juft defires 
Is happinefs confin’d, 

And deaf to folly’s call, attends 
The mufic of the mind.’ 


It would be great injuftice to Mrs, Carter, not to take no- 
tice of her two odes to melancholy, and to wi/dom, which, with 
all due deference to Mafon and Grey, are, in our opinion, equal 
to any performances of this nature that ever fell under our in- 
fpeétion. The ode to melancholy begins thus : 


¢ Come Melancholy ! filent pow’r, 

Companion of my lonely hour, 
To fober thought confin’d : 

Thou fweetly-fad ideal gueft, 

In all thy foothing charms confeft, 
Indulge my penfive mind. 


No longer wildly hurried thro’ 

The tides of mirth, that ebb and flow, 
In folly’s noify ftream : 

I from the bufy croud retire, 

To court the objeéts that infpire 
Thy philofophic dream. 


Thro’ yon dark grove of mournful yews 
With folitary fteps I mufe, 

By thy direétion led: 
Here, cold to pleafure’s tempting forms, 
Confociate with my fifter-worms, 

And mingle with the dead. 


Ye midnight horrors! awful gloom! 
Ye filent regions of the tomb, 

My future peaceful bed :, 
Here fhall my weary eyes be clos’d, 
And ev’ry forrow lie repos’d 

In death’s refrething thade.’ 


We will go no further in this ode, becaufe the book is to be 
bought, and thofe who have feen the firft ftanzas, and will not 
purchafe the reft, muft have either no tafte or no money. ‘The 
ode to <vi/dom is, perhaps, ftill more excellent. 


.* When fortune drops her gay parade, 
' When pleafure’s tranfient rofes fade, 
And wither in the tomb : 
UYnchang’d is thy immortal prize, 
Thy ever-verdant laurels rife 
In undecaying bloom. 
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By thee proteéted, I defy 

The coxcomb’s fneer, the ftupid lie 
Of ignorance and fpite : 

Alike contemn the leaden fool, 

And all the pointed ridicule 
Of undifcerning wit.’ 


But nota line more of it will we give you: therefore, gen- 
tle readers, fend immediately for the poems to John Riving- 
ton, in St. Pauls Church-yatd—buy, read, and be happy. 
Valete F plaudite. 


Pm — 





Art. 1V. Elements 'of Criticifm. In Three Volumes. 80 Pr. 
15s. Millar. 


THE prefent age hath not furnifhed a more ftriking inftance 

of the union of arefined philofophical genius, with an ex- 
quifite tafte for the arts, than in the produétion now undercon- 
fideration, which we perufed with fuch uncommon fatisfa@ion, 
that it would be unjuft to our readers to detain them a moment 
with our own reflections, from the fuperior pleafure which muft 
arife even from an imperfe& analyfis of the Elements of Critici/m. 
The fubje& is copious; it is fometimes obfcure ; and the au- 
thor has admitted nothing fuperfluous; we muft therefore ftrain 
every finew of attention, to comprefs within a reafonable com- 
pafs the fubitance of what the ingenious lord Kaymis has thought 
proper to extend to three middling fized volumes. Should we 
be fo fortunate as to render his principles intelligible in the 
propofed abftraé, the profit arifing, both to the reader and our- 
felves, will fufficiently recompenfe the trouble. 

His lordfhip’s profeffed aim is to form a ftandard of tafte, by 
unfolding the principles that ought to govern the tafte of every 
individual ; in effecting which he immediately enters upon"fome 
truly ingenious metaphyfical obfervations. In the introduétion 
he remarks the extraordinary difference there is in the manner 
of perception of the eye and ear, and that of the other fenfes. 
In touching, tafting, and fmelling, we are confcious of the im- 
preffion left by the obje& ; and therefore we erroneoufly refer 
the feeling; ‘confequent on the impreffion, to the organ af- 
fected : for which reafon the pleafures arifing from thefe im- 
preflions, are merely organical and fenfual. It is otherwife with 
the eye and ear; having no confcioufnefs of the impreffions 
made by their objets, we place the feelings arifing from them 
in the mind, where they really exift; and thus raife them 
nearer to a level with pleafures purely intellectual. They re- 
femble the former, being like them produced by’external ob- 
je&s ; but they alfo refemble the latter, as. they arife without 
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any fenfible organic impreflion. Hence it is, that the pleafures , 
of the eye and ear-are fo well adapted, not only to revive the 
fpirits when deprefied by fenfual gratification, but alfo to relax 
them when overftrained’ in any violent intellectual purfuit, 
Hence likewife it is, that their relifh becomes more poignant, 
as our tafte for organic pleafure declines; and that they have a 
natural aptitude to attract us from the immoderate gratification 
of fenfual appetite. They approach the purely mental without 
exhaufting the fpirits, and exceed the purely fenfual without dan- 
ger of fatiety. ‘ We ftand, therefore, engaged in honour as 
well as intereft (faysthe author) to fecond the purpofes of na- 
ture, by cultivating the pleafures of the eye and ear; thofe-ef- 
pecially that require extraordinary culture.’ Nature feldom 
gives ‘a perfe& tafte for the arts which communicate this 
pleafure ; it is fufceptible of much improvement; and in this 
refpect, a tafte in the fine arts goes hand in hand with the mo- 
ral fenfe, to which indeed it is nearly allied, Each of them 
difcovers what is right, and what is wrong. Fafhion, temper, 
and education, have an influence upon both. Neither of them 
are arbitrary or local; they are rooted in human nature, and 
are governed by principles common to all men, fays,the author, 
though we imagine thefe opinions are liable to exception. 

His lordfhip demonttrates, that a tafte for the fine arts, if 
duly improved, grows with-years, and becomes a favourite en- 
tertainment in the decline of life. A philofophic.inquiry into 
the principles of the fine arts, inures the reflecting mind to the 
moft bewitching kind of logic; and hence we may conceive 
the importance of this. fort of criticifm, which may be regard- 
ed as an intermediate link well adapted, to connect the different 
parts of an ill-dire&ted disjointed education, into a, regular 
chain. Like mathematical ftudies it teaches usto reafon accu- 
rately, while. it has this advantage over all abitraéted difqui- 
fitions, that it improves focial intercourfe, and is a,fine prepara- 
tive for acting with dignity. and propriety on the ftage of life. 
Critical inquiries into the principles of the arts, improve the heart 
while they enlarge the underftanding, and have a beautiful effe& 
in moderating the felfith effections. Our author.regards a fine 
taite as an excellent antidote againft pride, and other. difguftful 
felfith pailions, as it tends greatly to fweeten and harmonize the 
temper. He likewife thinks that juftnefS and)delicacy, of taite 
contribute to invigorate the focial affections, by heightening 
our fenfibility of pain and pleafure, and of courfe our fympa- 
thy, which is the fource of every focial paffion, But the greateft 

advantage deducible from the criticifny here mentioned is, that 
it greatly fupports morality. 

* I infift on it with entire fatisfaion, (fays the excellent au-. 


thor) that no occupation attaches a man more to his duty than 
that 
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that of cultivating a taftein the fine arts. A juft relith of wha* 
is beautiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in writing or 
painting, in architeGture or gardening, is a fine preparation for 
difcerning what is beautiful, juft, elegant, or magnanimous, in 
character and behaviour. ‘To the man who has acquired a tafte 
fo acute.and accomplifhed, every ation, wrong or improper, 
muft be highly difguftful. If, in any inftance, the overbearing 
power of paflion fway him from his duty, he returns to it upon 
the firft refleftion, with redoubled refolution never to be fwayed 
a fecond time. He has now an additional motive to virtue, .a 
conviction derived from experience, that happinefs depends on 
regularity and order, and that a difregard to juftice or pro- 
priety never fails to be punifhed with fhame and remorfe.’ 

All the rules of this art he derives fromthe human heart, by 
an ingenious inveftigation of the fenfitive part of our nature, 
and accurate remarks on our feelings, which however run.occa- 
fionally into ufelefs fubtlety and minute diftin@tions, that an- 
{wer fcarce any other purpofe than fhewing the refinement.of 
the author. This will appear from a concife abftrac&t of the 
enfuing theory. 

Obferving that a continual train of objets is paffing in the 
human mind, depending neither upon the will nor upon choice, 
our author enquires by what law this train is governed, and folves 
the phenomenon by remarking, that the chain of external ob- 
jeéts, linked together by certain relations, ha$ a great influence 
on our thoughts. We cannot any where extend our view with- 
out perceiving things connected by thofe relations. . ‘One 
thing perceived to be a.caufe, is connected with its. feveral ef- 
feéts ; fome things are connected by contiguity in: time, others 
by contiguity in place ; fome are connected by refemblance, 
fome by contraft; fome go before, fome. follow. Not a fingle 
thing appears folitary, and altogether devoid of conneétion. 
The only difference is, that fome are intimately connected, fome 
more flightly ; fome near, fome at a diftance.’ 

Reafon and experience fhew, that the train of mental percep; 
tions is, in a great meafure, regulated by the foregoing rela- 
tions,- where a number of objects are conneétedj the idea of 
one fuggefts the reft... Such is the law of fucceffion, but whe 
ther an original law, or whether dire&ted by foe latent pring 
ciple, our author does not determine. He obferves that the 
will has not the abfolute command of. ideas, yet it hath a confiy 
derable influence in direQing the order of connefted ideas. We 
can infift upon one idea, atid reje& another; but we cannot 
entirely break the chain of relation, though we may .chufe the 
fiighteft conneétions. The order may- be varied at.will, but ftill 


| within the limits of connected objetts,. So far our powet exe 
O02 tends, 
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tends, and that power is fufficient for all ufeful purpofes; mote 
might be prejudicial. | 

It is a fine and juft remark, that the order of ideas greatly 
depends on the prefent tone of mind. In high fpirits a cheat- 
ful fubjeé& will be introduced by the flighteft conneétion, and 
the fame fympathy appears in a melancholy difpofition: ‘Thete 
are befides, fomé minds of fo fingular a frame, that thoughts 
and circumftances crowd upon each other by the flighteft con- 
neétion ; and this our author afcribes to a defe€l in the faculty - 
of difcerning between ftrong afd flight relations. Perfons of 
this temper of mind have generally a great command of ideas, 
the contrary of which is obfervable in men of accurate judg- 
ment, becaufe they purfue the concatenation of ftronger rela- 
tions. Hence it is that accurate judgment is not friendly to de- 
clamation, to copious eloquence, or to a comprehenfive mé- 
mory. Wit and memory, for the fame reafons, are often cori- 
joined, but folid judgment feldom united with either. The ob- 
fervation is trite, but our author’s folution intirely his own, and 
extremely ingenious. 

Another circumftance that influences the train of thought, is 
the fenfe of order and arrangement implanted on the human 
mind, which our author diftinguifhes from the relation objects 
bear to each other. This is applicable only to things of une- 
qual rank, the mind having a matural tendency to defcend from 
the principal fubje&ts to its acceffaries and ornaments. Our 
fenfe of order is more confpicuous with réfpe& to natural ope- 
rations ; for it always coincides with the order of naturé, The 
mind purfues a body in motion through its natural courfe ; it 
defcends with a river or with rain, and afcends with flame and 
fmoke. The fame obfervation holds with refpeé to the chain 
of hifforical narration ; but it is otherwife in matters of fcience. 
Here we proceed from effeéts to caufes, from particulars to ge- 
nerals, and his lordfhip inquires into the caufe of this difference 
in matters apparently fimilar. We muft confefs the folution is 
not altogether fatisfaétory fo our apprehenfion. The reader 
may judge for himfelf. 

‘ In a hiftoricat chain (fayslord Kaymis) every event is par- 
ticular, the effeé&t of fome former event, and the caufe of others 
that follow. In fuchachain, there is nothing to bias the mind 
from the order of nature. Widely different is the cafe of 
feience, when we endeavour to trace out caufes and their ef- 
fects. Many experiments are commonly reduced under one 
cafe ; and again, many of thefe wader fome one {till more ge- 
neral and comprehenfive. Im our progrefs from particular ef- 
feéts to general caufes, and from particular propofitions to the 
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of mind, like what is felt in proceeding along an afcending fe- 
ries, which is extremely delightful. The pleafure here exceeds 
what arifes from following the courfe of natyre; and it is this 
pleafure Which regulates our train of thought in the cafe now 
mentioned, and in others that are fimilar. ‘Thefe obfervations, 
by the way, furnith materials for inftituting a comparifon be- 
twixt the fynthetic and analytic methods of teafoning. The 
fynthetic method defcending regularly from principles to their 
confequences, is more agreeable to the ftrictnefs of order. But 
in following the oppofite courfe of the analytic method, we have 
a fenfible pleafure, like mounting upward, which is not felt in 
the other. The analytic method is more agreeable to the 
imagination. The other method will be preferred by thofe only 
who with rigidity adhere to order, and give no indulgence to 
natural emotions.” 

In the next place his lordfhip applies thefe refle€tions to the 
art of criticifm, as a fpecimen of their utility, and fhews the 
defeéts in feveral of the fineft claffic writers, arifing merely from 
want of due attention to order, and a gradual tranfition to fub- 
jeéts of a different nature. After all, our author muft confefs, 
on adue attention to his own feelings, that a fudden tranfition 
produces a wonderful effe& upon the paffions, which would be 
entirely loft, had the poet prepared the reader for the new fub- 
ject. He need only confult the beautiful elegies of the late Mr. 
Hammond, to be convinced of this truth. Shakefpear, and 
eyen Seneca the tragedian, afford manifold inftances to this 
purpofe; and perhaps fome of the paflages referred to by his 
lordfhip can only be confidered as blemithes in a ftri€tly philo- 
fophjcal view. 

Having begun in the firft chapter to evolve the principles of 
the fine arts, by confidering the fenfitive part of human nature, 
he proceeds in the fecond with the fame enquiry, and accurately 
defines the terms emotion and pajfen ; the firft being only a fim- 
ple feeling, and the fecond a feeling accompanied with defire. 
An emotion, he defines in general to be a feeling antecedent to, 
and the caufe of pa/fon, which he manifefts by a variety of in- 
ftances, that fhew how deeply he has examined our fenfations. 
He makes actien dependent on an emotion, accompanied with 
defire, or, what is the fame thing, on pa/ffon ; and this action 
mult be either ultimate, guided neither by reafon nor reflection ; 
or it muft be performed as the meanstofome end, and confequently 
deliberately, Jn this latter cafe only it is that a¢tion can be 
faid to have a motive ; whence the paffions, as the caufes of ac- 
tion, come to be diftinguithed into infin@ive and deliberative 5 
the former of thefe admitting ofa fubdivifion into external and 
internal, denominated appetites or paffions, according to their 
operation. 
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From the preceding definitions, his lordfhip proceeds to dee 
termine what paffions are felfifh, what focial, it being the mo~ 
tive which renders a paffion either the one or the other, He 
illuftrates the fubjedt by a variety of inftances, makés fome 
paffions partake both of a felfifh and focial view, and concludes, 
in oppofition to thofe philofophers who deny all motives to 
aétion but what arife from felf-love, that man is endued with 
fome paffions directed entirely to the good of others, with fome 
pailions that center wholly in his own good, and with other 
paffions of a mixed nature, that have both felf and fociety for 
their object. 

What his lordfhip reafons, in the 2d feétion of the fecond 
chapter, upon the caufes of the emotions of joy and forrow, is 
not very clear or determinate. According to him, thefe emo- 
tions in general have their origin in the Aenhbility of our nature, 
which in fact is leaving the queftion as it was before: but the 
fection on the fympathetic emotions excited by virtuous aétions, 
makes ample amends. The feeljng confequent on feeing a vir- 
tuous action performed by another, he is at a lofs whether ta 
term emotion or paffion, becaufe though it involves defire, it 
has no objeét. * Let any man attentively confider his own 
vheart when he thinks warmly of any fignal a& of gratitude, 
‘and he will be confcious of this feeling, as diftin& from the 
efteem or admiration he has for the grateful perfon. It merits 
our utmoft attention, by unfolding a curious piece of mecha- 
nifm in the nature of man. The feeling is fingular in the fol- 
lowing refpeét, that it involves a defire to perform atts of grati- 
tude, without having any ‘particular objet; though in this 
ftate the mind, wonderfully difpofed toward an objeét, negleéts 
no object upon which it can vent itfelf. Any att-of kindnefs or 
good-will that would not be regarded upon another occafion, is 
greedily feized ; and the vague feeling is converted into a real 
paffion of gratitude. In fuch a ftate, favours are returned 
double. 

‘ Again, a courageous action produceth in a fpeétator the 
paffion of admiration direéted upon the author. But befide this 
well-known paffion, a feparate feeling is raifed in the fpeétator; 
which may be called am emotion of courage, becaufe while under 
its influence he is confcious of a boldnefs and intrepidity be- 
yond ordinary, and longs for proper objects upon which to 
exert this emotion.’ 

This feeling he terms the /ympathetic emotion ¢f virtue, and 
calls it an admirable contrivance of nature, by which good 
example dire&s the heart, and adds to virtue the force of habit. 
Such feelings as thefe never fail to produce fome efte&; they 
are in a flight degree an exercife of virtue, at leaft mentally, 
ai they thew not externally. The frequent reiteration compen- 
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fates for the deficiency of ftrength, and by due culture this 
feeling often produced, may eftablith a fettled habit of virtue. 
—* With refpe& to education, what a commodious avenue is 
here opened to the tender minds of young people 

The fubfequent feétion explains the manner in which the re- 
lations between external objeéts, generate emotions and paffions, 
and how thefe feelings, whether, tranfient or accompanied with 
defire, are productive of other emotions and paffions. The au- 
thor’s opinion is, that an agreeable object makes every thing 
connected with it appear agreeable ; and for this reafon, that 
the mind gliding eafily through related objeéts, carries along 
the idea of obje&s that impreffed it agreeably, which it blends 
with the idea of the prefent obje&t, rendering it more agree- 
able than when confidered feparately and fingly. Thus the 
lover extends the affection he bears his maftrefs to every objec 
around her; the moft infignificant motion, the moft trifling 
part of her drefs, to him is endearing and charming. From 
this principle a variety of difficulties are folved ; and particu- 
larly why we value ourfelves upon any meritorious action per- 
formed by a friend or relation. Ina word, the author runs 
through a number of initances of paffions communicated from 
one object to another, and affigns the reafons in fuch a way as 
muit appear fatisfatory to every man capable of refleCting duly 
upon his own fenfations. 

In the sth fe&tion the ingenious philofopher affigns the caufes, 
and explains the nature of the paflions of fear and anger, as 
far as they are inffinétive, and unaccompanied with defire that 
excites to aétion ; in which cafe they fall in with the general 
fyftem laid down in the preceding pages. 

The fubje& of the next feGtion hath in vain employed the 
pens of fome of the moft ingenious modern critics and philofo- 
phers. Here the author endeavours to explain in what manner 
fiction operates on the mind like the real prefence of ob- 
jects, and how the defcription in writing, or reprefentation on 
the ftage of any intereiting event, fhall affect the reader or 
fpectator as if he had been aétually prefent at the tranfaction. 
His theory will appear from the following extrac: 

‘ By the power of memory, a thing formerly feen may be 
recalled to the mind with different degrees of accuracy. We 
commonly. are fatisfied with a flight recolle€tion of the chief 
circumftances; and, in fuch recollection, the thing is not 
figured as prefent nor any image formed. I retain the con- 
fcioufnefs of my prefent fituation, and barely remember that 
formerly I was a fpe€tator. But with refpe& to an interefting 
object or event which made a ftrong impreffion, the mind 
fometimes, not fatisfied with a curfory review, chufes to re~ 
volve every circumftance. In this cafe, I conceive myfclf to be 
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a fpectator as I was originally ; and I perceive every particular 
paffing in my prefence, in the fame manner as when I was in 
reality a fpeétator. For example, I faw yefterday a beautiful 
woman in tears for the lofs of an only child, and was greatly 
moved with her diftrefs. Not fatisfied with a flight recolle€tion 
or bare remembrance, [| infift on the melancholly fcene. Con- 
ceiving myfelf to be in the place where I was an eye-witnefs, 
every circumftance appears to me as_at firft. I think 1 fee the 
woman in tears and hear her moans. Hence it may be juftly 
faid, that in a complete idea of memory there is no paft nor 
future. A thing recalled to the mind with the accuracy I have 
been defcribing, is-perceived as in our view, and confequently 
as prefently exifting.’ 

Paft time makes a part of an incomplete idea. When we 
recall any thing in fo diftin& a manner that the idea of it is 
prefent to us, we imagine ourfelves actual fpectators; but the 
delufion vanifheth upon the firft refle&tion on our prefent fitua- 
tion. ‘Two internal aéts, both of them exertions of memory, 
are clearly diftinguifhable. When I think of an event as pait, 
without forming any image, it is barely refleting or remem- 
bering that I was an eye-witnefS. When I recall the event fo 
diftin&ly as to form a complete image of it, either by words, 
painting, or reprefentations on the ftage, I perceive it ideally, 
as paffing in my prefence; and this ideal perception is an act 
of intuition, into which refle&tion enters not more than into an 
a&t of vifion. But real prefence, vouched by eye-fight, com- 
“mands my belief, not only during the dire& perception, but 
in future refleétion upon the obje&. However, the idea of 
memory and of fpeech produces fainter emotions than the ori- 
ginal or real perception. Our fympathy notwithftanding is in 
the fame manner engaged, and it fignifies not whether the re- 
Jation be true or falfe, provided images are called up to engage 
our paffions, and banifh reflefion on our prefent fituation. 
‘ When ideal prefence is complete, (fays the author) we per- 
ceive every obje& as in our fight ; and the mind, totally occu- 
pied with an interefting event, finds no leifure for refle&tion of 
any fort. This reafoning, if any one hefitate, is confirmed by 
conftant and univerfal experience. Let us take under confi- 
deration the meeting of Hector and Andromache in the fixth 
hook of the Iliad, or fome of the paflionate fcenes in king Lear. 
Thefe pictures of human life, when we are fufficiently engaged, 
give an impreflion of reality not lefs diftin&® than that given by 
the death of Otha in the beautiful defcription of Tacitus. We 
never once refleét whether the ftory be true or feigned. Re- 
fleCtion comes afterward, when we have the fcene no longer be- 
fore our eyes. This reafoning will appear in a ftill clearer 
light, by oppofing ideal prefence to ideas raifed by a curfory 
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narrative ; which ideas being faint, obfcure,..and imperfect, 
occupy the mind fo little as to folicit reflection,’ 

Upon this ideal prefence of objects is founded that extenfive 
influence which language hath over the heart; an influence 
which, more than any other means, ftrengthens the bond of 
fociety, and attraéts individuals from their private fyftem to 
exert themfelves in aéts of generofity and benevolence. With- 
out it the fineft fpeaker or writer would in vain attempt to 
move our paffions: our fympathy would be confined to objets 


that are really prefent, and Janguage would lofe entirely that. 


aftonifhing power it poffeffeth of making us fympathize with 
beings removed at the greateft diltance of time and place. 

Such is our author’s ingenious theory, which it is almoft im- 
poffible to render intelligible in an abftraé, or indeed by fewer 
words. than he has ufed. From this he deduces many ufeful 
rules in criticifm, of which the fufequent may ferve as a fpeci- 
men: ‘ In a hiftorical poem reprefenting human aétions, it is 
a rule, that no improbable incident ought to be admitted. A 
circumftance, an incident, or an event, may be fingular, may 
furprife by being unexpected, and yet be extremely natural. 
The improbability I talk of, is that of an irregular fa&, con- 
trary to the order and courfe of nature, and therefore unac- 
countable. A chain of imagined fags linked together according 
to the order of nature, find eafy entrance into the mind; and 
if defcribed with warmth of fancy, they produce complete 
images, including ideal prefence. But it is with great difficulty 
that we adimit any irregular fact; for an irregular fa& always 
puzzles the judgment. Doubtful of its reality we immediately 
enter upon reflection, and difcovering the cheat, lofe all relifh 
and concern. ‘This is au unhappy effect; for thereafter it re- 
quires more than an ordinary effort, to reftore the waking 
dream, and to make the reader conceive even the more probable 
incidents as pafling in his prefence. 

‘ I never was an admirer of machinery in an epic poem; 
and I now find my tafte juftified by reafon ; the foregoing argu- 
ment concluding ftill more ftrongly againtt imaginary beings, 
than againft improbable facts. Fictions of this nature may 
amufe by their novelty and fingularity : but they never move 
the fympathetic paflions, becaufe they cannot impofe on the 
mind any perception of reality. I appeal to the difcerning 
reader, whether this be not precifely the cafe of the machinery 
introduced by Taffo and by Voltaire. This machinery is not 
only in itfelf cold and uninterefting, but is remarkably bartful, 
by giving an air of fiion to the whole compofition, ~A bur- 
le{que poem, fuch as the Lutrin or ‘the Difpenfary, may em- 
ploy machinery with fuccefs 5 for thefe poems, though they 
aTume the air of hiftory, give entertainment chiefly by their 
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pleafant and ludicrous pictures, to which machinery contributes 
in a fingular manner. It is not the aim of fuch a poem, to 
raife our fympathy in any confiderable degree; and for that 
reafon, a {trict imitation of nature is not required. A poem 
profeffedly ludicrous, may employ machinery to great advan- 
tage ; and the more extravagant the better. A juft reprefen- 
fation of nature would indeed be incongruous in a compofition 
intended to give entertainment by the means chiefly of fingu- 
larity and furprize.’ 

The fecond part begins with ‘diftinguifhing pleafant and 
painful emotions and paffions, from agreeable and difagreeable. 
Agreeable and difagreeable are qualities of the objets of per- 
ception ; pleafant and painful are qualities of the feelings arifing 
from this perception. When a paffion is termed pleafant or 

ainful, we refer to the actual feeling; when termed agree- 
able or difagreeable, it is confidered as an objec of thought or 
reflection. Hence arife rules for determining what feelings are 
pleafant or painful, and what are agreeable or difagreeable, 
fome of which are exhibited by our author, and illuftrated by 
a variety of examples. 

In the third part, our author confiders it as a peculiar pro- 
vidence, that the exiftence of emotions and paflions does not 
continug uninterrupted until their prefent ftate is altered by 
fome operating caufe. On the contrary, they refemble mo- 
tion, which ceafes when the caufe is withdrawn. An emotion 
may fubfift indeed by means of an idea, but it is in a more 
Janguid degree. The moment another thought enters the 
mind, the emotion vanifhes. This obfervation he applies to 
emotions and paffions of every kind; and thefe accordingly are 
fo intimately connected with perceptions and ideas, as not to 
have any independent exiftence, The inveftigation of this 
point is extremely curious; but the reader mult be left to con- 
fult the chapter for farther fatisfaétion, it being impoffible to 
give an analyfis, or to quote the whole. 

In part fourth, the author confiders thofe paffions and emo- 
tions which exift at the fame inftant of time, and from thence 
deduces a number of remarks extremely ufeful to the art of 
criticifm, and the great defign of unfolding the principles by 
which we ought to judge of the elegant arts. In general, this 
part efpecially evinces the delicate feelings, the refined ob- 
fervation, and the perfe&t acquaintance of the author with the 
principal objeéts of tafte. 

In the fifth part Lord Kaymis demonftrates the influence of 
the paflions in forming our belief and opinions to gratify our 
inclinations, the utility of which obfervation to criticifm he ex- 
plains by pertinent examples. The remark he likewife extends 


to the micthod of computing time and place, which we often 
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adjuft to our will, in dire&t contradiétion to reality. When we’ 
are denied accefs to the moon or fun, or artificial means, we’ 
meafure time by the number of perceptions that have pafled | 
through the mind in a certain interval, and thus we reckon it 
long or fhort, agreeable to the nature of thofe perceptions. 
What our author obferves upon the meafure of fpace without 
relation to time, we mutt confefs is by much too fubtle for our 
apprehenfion, and as it may likewife prove fo to many of our 
readers, we fhall leave the curious to confult the original, from 
the z1zth tothe 217th page of the firft volume. | 

It is finely obferved in the fixth part, that emotions bear a- 
great refemblance to the caufes which excite them. A con-— 
{trained pofture uneafy to the perfon himfelf, is difagreeable to 
the fpeétator; and this obfervation is equally applicable to’ 
emotions raifed by inanimate objects, and to thofe which are 
excited by the qualities, aétions, and paffions of fenfible beings. ’ 
Part the feventh is employed in demonftrating how the paffions 
and emotions are wifely adjufted and tempered by nature for the 
good of individuals and of fociety; with which he concludes’ 
the general theory of the paffions; a theory more correét, fa- 
tisfatory, beautifully planned, and ably executed than any we . 
ever before perufed, though fometimes obfcured by refinement 
and fubtlety. He profeffes that it is not his intention to write 
a regular treatife upon the paffions 5 ; yet he gives explications 
that may be applied to them all, in determining their nature, 
caufes, gratification, and effects. 

In chapter third our author proceeds to examine fuch attri- 
butes, relations, and circumftances as are chiefly employed in 
the fine arts to raife agreeable emotions ; beginning with fingle 
objects, and firft with beauty, as the moft diftinguifhed of all 
the qualities belonging to fingle objeéts. ‘This term is confined 
entirely to objects of vifion, and is divided into intrinfic and te-' 
lative, fuch as is found in objeéts without relation to any other. 
object, and fuch as is founded on fome relation to other ob- 
jets. The former is ultimate, and a perception of fenfe merely 5 
the latter is accompanied with an act-of underftanding and re- 
fie€tion ; for we perceive not the relative beauty of a fine in- 
ftrament or engine, until we be made acquainted with its ufe 
and deftination.. Why utility fhould make the object appear 
beautiful is explained on a principle of human nature men- 
tioned before. The beauty of the effect is by an eafy tranfition 
of ideas transferred to the caufe, and is perceived as one of its 
qualities. Here the beauty of figure as arifing from regularity, 
uniformity, proportion, order, and fimplicity, together with 
the combinations of the principles of beauty are examined ; but 
we are left in the dark with refpeé& to the reafons why an object 
@ppears beautiful by means “of thefe particulars. However, 
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we meet with a great number of pertinent ingenious reflections 
on the fine arts, which cannot but afford both pleafure and in- 
ftruétion, The reader may chufe to fee his fentiments upon 
this curious queftion, Whether beauty be a primary or only a 
fecondary quality of objects? * The queftion is eafily deter- 
mined with refpeét to the beauty of colour ; for if colour be a 
fecondary quality exifting no where but in the mind of the 
{pectator, its beauty muft be of the fame kind. This conclu. 
fion muft alfo hold with refpeé& to the beauty of utility, which 
is plainly a conception of the mind, arifing not merely from 
fight, but from reflecting that the thing is fitted for fome good 
end or purpofe. The queition is more intricate with refpect 
to the beauty of regularity. If regularity be a primary quality, 
why not alfo its beauty? That this is not a good confequence, 
will appear from confidering, that beauty, in its very concep- 
tion, refers to a percipient; for an objeé& is faid to be beauti- 
ful, for no other reafon but that it appears fo to a fpeftator. The 
fame piece of matter which to man appears beautiful, may pof- 
fibly to another being appear ugly. Beauty therefore, which 
for its exiftence depends upon the percipient as much as upon 
the object perceived, cannot be an inherent property of either. 
What elfe then can it be, but a perception in the mind occafioned 
by certain obje&ts ? The fame reafoning is applicable to the 
beauty of order, of uniformity, of grandeur. Accordingly, it 
may be pronounced in general, that beauty in no cafe whatever 
is areal quality of matter. And hence it is wittily obferved by 
the poet, that beauty is not in the countenance, but in the 
lover’s eye. This reafoning is undoubtedly folid: and the only 
caufe of doubt or hefitation is, that we are taught a different 
leffon by fenfe. By a fingular determination of nature, we 
perceive both beauty and colour as belonging to the object; 
and, like figure or extenfion, as inherent properties.’ 

With refpect to the final caufes of beauty, they admirably 
iluftrate the wifdom and goodnefs of providence. A perception 
of beauty in external objeéts is neceffary to attach us to them, 
and prompts to induftry by raifing a defire to poffefs things that 
are beautiful. It joins. with utility in exciting us to embellith 
our houfes and enrich our fields; but thefe are flight effeéts, 
compared with the connections which are formed among indi- 
viduals in fociety, by this fingular mechanifm. 

In the chapter on grandeur and fublimity, the author fhews 
that elevation and magnitude affe& us with fimilar emotions, 
and they fometimes concur to make a complicated impreffion ; 
but the emotions they excite are clearly diftinguifhable, not 
only in the internal feeling, but in the external expreffion. A 
great objec dilates the breaft, and makes the fpectator endea- 
vour to eplarge his bulk. An elevated object inclines the fpec-, 
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tator to ftretch upwards, and ftand a-tiptoe. ‘The author is of 
opinion, that magnitude and fublimity are real qualities of ob- 
jects that produce their effects independent on beauty ; and he 
infifts that they are emotion’ not only diftiné from all others, 
but in every circumftance pleafant. Yet it would be wronp to 
conclude froth hence, that the oppofite: qualities of littlenefs 
and lownefs produce painful emotions ; in. faét, they neither 
give pleafure nor pain, and are in a manner perfeétly indiffe- 
rent. Our author further obferves, that grandeur and fubli- 
mity are frequently allied ; whence it is that the one term is fre- . 
quently put for the other. An increafing feries of numbers 
produceth an emotion fimilar to that of mounting upwards ; 
and for that reafon is commonly termed an aftending ferries. The 
fame is obferved of a feries gradually decreafing, which, for that 
reafon is called a dé/cending feries. We talk familiarly of going 
np to the capital, and down to the country. From a leffer king- 
dom we talk of going up toa greater ; whence the 4zabafs, it 
the Greek language, where one travels from Greece to Perfia. 
Thefe obfervations lead to the figurative fenfe of the terms gran- 
deur and fublimity, as applicable to the fine arts$ and here it 
appears, that the figurative is immediately derived from the 
proper fenfe. Every emotion that refembles an emotion of 
grandeur or elevation, is called by the fame name. Generofity 
is faid to be an elevated emotion; firmnefs of foul, fuperior to 
misfortune, is termed magnanimity. Sentiments, and ever tx- 
preffions, are characterized in the fame manner. An expreffioh 
or fentiment that raifes the mind, is denominated great or ele- 
wated ; and hence the fublime in poetry. The following obfers 
vation will be found juft as well as ufeful : 

‘ In order to have a juft conception of gtandeut and fublimi- 
ty, it is neceffary to be obfervéd, that within certain limits th 
produce their ftrongeft effeéts, which leffen by excefs as well as 
by defeét. This is remarkable in grandeur and fublimity taken 
in their proper fenfe. The ftrongeft emotion of grandeur is 
raifed by an obje& that can be taken in at one view. An objec 
fo immenfe as not to be comprehended but in parts, tends ra- 
ther to diftra& than fatisfy the mind. In Jike manner, the 
ftrongeft emotion produced by elevation is where the object is 
feen diftinélly. A greater elevation leffens in appearance the 
objeét, till it vanith out of fight with its pleafant emotion. The 
fame is equally remarkable in figurative grandeur and elevation, 
which fhall be handled together, becaufe, as obferved above, 
they are fcarce diftinguifhable. Sentiments may be fo ftrained, 
as to become obfcure, or to exceed the capacity of the human 
mind. Againft fuch licence of imagination, every good writer 
will be upon his guard. And therefore it is of greater itpor- 


tance to obferve, that even the true fublime may be carried i 
yon 
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_yond that pitch which produces the higheft entertainment. We 
are undoubtedly fufceptible of a greater elevation than can he 
_infpired by human ations the moft heroic and magnanimous; 
witnefs what we feel from Milton’s defcription of fuperior be- 
ings. Yet every man muft be fenfible of a more conftant and 
-pleafant elevation, when the hiftory of his owa fpecies is the 
fubje&. He enjoys an elevation equal to that of the greateft 
hero, of an Alexander or a Cefar, of a Brutus or an Epami- 
nondas.. He accompanies thefe heroes in their fublimeft fenti- 
ments and moft hazardous exploits, with a magnanimity equal 
to theirs; and finds it no ftretch to. preferve the fame tone of 
mind for. hours together, without fiaking. The cafe is by no 
means the fame in defcribing the ations or qualities: of fupe- 
rior beings. The reader’s imagination cannot keep pace with 
that of the poet; and the mind, unable to fupport itfelf in a 
‘trained elevation, falls as from a beight ; and the fallisimmo- 
derate like the elevation.. .Where.this effect is not.felt,.it muit 
be prevented by fome obfcuriry in. the conception, which fre- 
quently attends the defcription of unknown obje@s.’ 

_ Next the guthor has fet down as a capital'rule for reaching 
the fublime, to place in view thofe parts or circumftances only 
which make.the greateft figure, keeping out of fight every 
thing low or trivial ; and he illuftrates it by appofite examples, 
and fhews where fome of the fineft claflic writers. have deviated 
from the rule. Another rule which regards the fublime in wri- 
ting, is to avoid all,general and abftrac&t terms. Images, which 
are the foul of poetry, cannot be raifed in any perfeaion, other- 
wife than by introducing particular objects : confequently ge- 
neral terms, that comprehend a number of particulars, muft 
deftroy the frength of the picture. The emotion raifed by a 
fingle expreffion can only be momentary, and therefore, altho’ 
fuch expreffion may be really fublime, it cannot produce fo ex~ 
traordinary an effect, as when the rife of the emotion is gra- 
dual, and the refult of reiterated expreffion. ‘This.our author 
renders manifeft by inftances. Another remark equally juft is, 
that the fame ftritnefs of regularity and order. is.not required 
in great as in fmall objects. In viewing the face of nature, the 
mind is fo inchanted with fhining objefts, as to negle& flight 
beauties or defe&ts. When the emotion of grandeur is raifed 
to its height by a furvey of the greateft objets, order and re- 
gularity are almoft totally difregarded ; and yet we queftion, . 
whether this emotion be not fometimes excited in confe- 
quence of this very order and regularity, which tend greatly to 
magnify the object, by placing every part in the moft juft and 
confpicuous point of view. Hence it is, that our author is 
forced to confefs with Longinus, with refpeét to works of art, 


that order and regularity ought to be governing principles. Ph 
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fhail conclude this head: with quoting two: of three mote:re-_ 
marks that deferve particalar attention. It:is our author’s.ob- 
fervation, that no means‘can be more fuccefsfully employed to 
fink or deprefs the mind, than grandeur or fublimity, By the 
artful introdu@iion of an‘humbling obje&, the: fall is great in 
proportion to the former elevation. He likewife remarks, that 
the falfe fublime, and efpecially that fpecies of itknown by: the 
name of bombatt, is the vice of a-mean genius, ‘being a fe- 
riousiendeavour, by a ftrained defcription, to raife.a tow ovfau 
ailiar fubjec above its rank. We will venture, however, to 
affirm, that the bombaft fometimes arifes from a ‘too heated 
imagination, and the inftances which ovr author quotes from 
Dryden, a poet of a truly fublime genius, are fo many ee 
in favour of our opinion. 

in the chapter on motion and force, this author enters into 
the peculiarities which render motion the moft agreeable ; and 
whether the mind receives the moft pleafing impreflions from 
quick or flow, ftrait or winding, afcending or defcending mo- 
tion ? As to reft, he determines that circumftance to be per- 
fedtly indifferent. ‘The diftin@tion made between force and’ mo- 
tion is extremely accurate.’. The impreffions'they make are dif- 
ferent, and the emotions raifed by each refemble their feveral 
caufes. In viewing a moving body, it feels as if the mind were 
carried along ; but the emotion railed by force exerted, feels as 
if force were exerted within the mind, Befides the agreeable 
impreffion made by motion, confidered fimply, and in the ab- 
ftract, motion and force are both agreeable by their utility, whea 
employed as means to accomplifh fome beneficial purpofe ; hence 
there is.a relative beauty or pleafure in’ motion. The author 
treats of novelty, and the effeéts produced-on the mind by the 
unexpe&ted appearance of objeéts, in the fixth chapter. He 
obferves, that novelty produceth inftantaneoufly an emotion 
which totally occupies the mind, and: for a time excludes all 
other objects. ¢ The foul (fays he) feems to. meet the-ftrange 
appearance with acertain elongation of itfelf; and all is hufhed 
in clofe contemplation.’ He oyght rather, perhaps, to fay, that 
every faculty is fufpended upon the firft rife of the emotion. 
Novelty he diftinguifhes into wonder, admiration, and farprixe, 
all which are different emotions. Novelty, wherever found, is 
the caufe of wonder: admiration is directed upon the operator 
of any thing wonderful. Surprize is that emotion produced by 
the fudden breaking in of an obje&, without the preparation of 
any conneétion. «lt may be raifed by the moft familiar obje&, 
as when one accidentally meets a friend who was reported to be 
dead. An Indian in Britain, would be much furprifed. to meet 
an elephant feeding at large in the fields‘; but the creature to 


which he was. accuftomed, would not-excite his wonder, “On 
‘ the 
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the other hand, an elephant in India will not furprize a tra- 
veller who goes purpofely to fee him; and yet the novelty of the 
animal will raife his wonder. His lordfhip leaves it doubtful, 
whether the emotions raifed by novelty be pleafant or painful ; 
and yet we think it no difficult matter to prove, that the emo- 
tion of furprize is certainly painful, while thofe of wonder and 
admiration carry with them a certain degree of pleafure. With 
refpeét to thefe two laft emotions he feems to be of this opinion, 
from what he advances upon the principle of curiofity and its 
operations. As to furprize, he thinks it has no invariable cha- 
ratter, but afflumes that of the obje& which raifes it. 

In treating of rifible objects it is his lordfhip’s opinion, that 
it would be impoffible to lay down general rules for diftinguifh- 
ing fuch objects, becaufe their quality of rifible depends on the 
difpofition of the fpeétator. For the fame reafon we may fay, 
that no general rules can be given to determine what is ugly or 
beautiful, grand or little, as thefe properties appear different to. 
different beholders. He obferves, that no obje& is rifible but 
what appears flight, little, or trifling ; but how fhall we trans- 
fer this remark to the qualities of fenfible beings? He dif- 
tinguifhes objects that caufe laughter, into two kinds—rifible or 
ridiculous ; the firft exciting mirth only, the latter fome degree 
both of mirth and contempt. 

Having difcuffed the qualities of fingle obje&s peculiarly 
connected with criticifm, he proceeds to treat of the relations 
of objects, beginning with the relations of refemblance and con- 
traft. Here he obferves, that our gratification confifts in dif- 
covering differences among things apparently fimilar, and re- 
femblance where difference feems to prevail. Hence he pros 
ceeds to remark on the error of logicians, orators, and poets, 
the former of whom make diftinétions where no (clid difference 
exifts, and the former draw fimilies without any jult refem- 
blance. He gives inftances of the bad effe&ts of this in argu- 
ment and writing, and at the fame time demonftrates its beauty 
when conducted with judgment and difcretion. He refers the 
effeét of contraft, or unufual refemblance upon the mind, to /ar~ 
prize, but in its flighter more pleafant operation ; and alfo to 
that principle in human nature, which ftimulates the mind to 
complete every work that isbegun. Surprize firft operates, and 
then this principle, eager for gratification, forces upon the mind 
a conviction that the refemblance or contraft is complete. This 
may be avery ingenious folution; but we muft confefs to us it 
appears, a little obfcure. He concludes his reafoning upon 
this fubje&, with two very juft remarks upon refemblance and 
contraft. When the firft is too intire, it lofes the effect, how- 
ever different in kind the things.compared may be; but the 


obfervation holds only with refpe& to works of art. With ref- 
ped 
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pect to contraft, emotions make the greateft figure when con~ 
trafted in fuccefion, but neither immoderately flow nor too 
precipitate. Hence he determines a very important queftion 
concerning emotions raifed by the fine arts. What ought to 
be the rule of fucceffion, Whether ought refemblance to be 
ftudied or contraft ? 

We come now to the laft chapter in this volume, where he 
treats of uniformity and variety ; firit, examining a train of 
perceptions as directed by nature, and enquiring into the vart- 
ations it is fufceptible of from different caufes; and then how 
far it is fubje@ted to the will. He demonftrates, that the rate 
of fucceffion of .our perceptions, may be retarded by infifting 
upon one obje&, and propelled by difmiffing another before its 
time ;. yet thefe voluntary mutations have limits beyond which 
they cannot be extended without painful efforts. The power 
of the will over the train of perceptions, as to variety’and uni- 
formity, is in fome cafes very great, in others very inconfider- 
able. A train compofed altogether of external obje&s, depends 
entirely on the place we occupy, and admits of no variety but 
by change of place. A train compofed of ideas of memory is 
ftill lefs in our power; but a train of ideas, fuggetted by-read~ 
ing, may be varied at will, provided we have fufficient materials. 
Next lord Kaymis confiders a train of perceptions with refpeé& 
to pleafure and pain; whence he explains the effects produced 
in the mind by variety and uniformity. We fhall only quote 
the following critical remark arifing from the principles laid 
down in this chapter. 

* In every fort of writing intended for amufement, variety is 
neceflary in proportion to the length of the work. Want of 
variety is fenfibly felt in Davila’s hiftory of the civil wars of 
France. The events are indeed important and various: but 
the reader languifheth by a tirefome uniformity of charaéter ; 
every perfon engaged being figured a confummate politician, 
governed by intereft only. It is hard to fay, whether Ovid dif- 
guits more by too great variety or too great uniformity. His 
ftories are all of the fame kind, concluding invariably with the 
transformation of one being into another. So far he is tire- 
fome with excefs in uniformity. He alfo fatigues with excefs in 
variety, by hurrying his reader inceffantly from ftory to’ itory. 
Ariofto is ftill more fatiguing than Ovid, by exceeding the juft 
bounds of variety. Not fatisfied, like Ovid, with a fucceffion 
in his ftories, he diftraéts the reader by jumbling together a 
multitude of unconneéted events. Nor is the Orlando Furiofo 
lefs tirefome by its uniformity than the Metamorphofes, though 
in a different manner. After a ftory is brought to a crifis, the 
reader, intent upon the cataftrophe, is faddenly fnatched away 
to a new ftory, whichis little regarded fo long as the mind-is 
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occupied with the former. This tantalizing method, from 
which the author never once fwerves during the courfe of a long 
work, befide its uniformity, hath another bad effe&; it pre- 
vents that fympathy which is raifed by an interefting event when 
the reader meets with no interruption.’ . , 

We hope the reader will, by this time, be fatisfied of the me- 
rit of the produétion before him, even from our imperfeé& ana~ 
hyfis ; and that we have not mifemployed his time by extending 
the article to an unufual length. It is feldom we meet with a 
work deferving of fo much trouble; we mutt therefore beg his 
excufe, fhould we make the practical remarks, deduced from the 
preceding theory, the fubject of another article. Without fome 
previous knowledge of the author’s principles, his critical ob- 
fervations would be obfcure and infipid; and we found it im- 
poflible to convey an intelligible idea of the do@rine in a lefs 
com pals, 

(To be continued in our next Number.) 





Agt. V. Midical Obferwations and Inquiries. Pr. 6s. 8va 
Johniton. [Concluded. | 

HE fourteenth article confifts of extraés from feveral let- 

ters fent by Dr. Whytt, profeffor of medicine in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, to Dr. Pringle in London, relating to 
the ufe of the fublimate, in the cure of phagedznic ulcers. 
From thefe inftances we find, that the efficacy of this medi- 
cine is mot confined to the Lues Venerea; but extends in a very 
eminent degree, to ulcers of the moft unfavourable appearance. 
It hath likewife been found that in thofe patients who take the 
fulution, the mouth is not fo apt to be affected while they walk 
abroad and ufe fome exercife, as when they are confined to 
the houfe, for, in this lait cafe, the fecretion of the fkin and kid- 
neys is not fo copious. ' 

What follows is a Latin letter from baron Van Swieten to 
Dr. Silvefter, concerning the effe&ts of the fame remedy, with 
which he removed an opacity of the cornea in two cafes: one 
of a man who had laboured under this diforder feveral years, 
who was cured of his blindnefs and the venereal diftemper at 
the fame time; the other of a young gentleman, whofe cornea 
in both eyes became opaque, in confequence of an ill-cured ’ 
ophthalmia. The baron obferved, that as the cornea grew 
more pellucid from the ufe of the fublimate, the chryftalline . 
humour in both eyes became more opaque ; neverthelefs, he 
perfilted in giving the medicine, and in eighteen months the 
cure was compleated. He was, however, fometimes obliged to 
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intermit, on account of the opthalmia, which, as often as it 
recurred, he removed by bleeding, bathing, and an artificial 
diarrhcea procured by a decoétion of tamarinds, &c. It muft 
likewife be obferved that he continually bathed the eyes with 
the Spiritus Mindereri. 

The next article contains an account of the Oleum Ricini, 
commonly called Caftor Oil, and its effeéts as a medicine, efpe- 
cially in bilious diforders by Dr. Thontas Frafer, of Antigua. 
This plant is called by Sir Hans Sloane in his hiftory of /Ja- 
maica, Ricinus Americanus fru@u racemofo bifpide ; it is the 
Nhambu Guacu mentioned in Pifo’s natural hiftory; the Ficus 
Infernalis of the Spaniards and Portugueze ; the Palma Chrifii 
of Du Tertre, Frezier, and Labat ; and indeed the very fame 
with the European Ricinus growing in Spain and Candia. The 
oil expreffed from the feeds of this plant is given in obftinate 
conftipations, particularly in the dry belly-ach, with great fuc- 
cefs as a lubricating medicine which blunts the acrimony of the 
juices, foftens the feces, and ftimulates the inteftines to per- 
form their office. It is given to the amount of a table fpoonfull 
every hour until the purpofe is anfwered. It is alfo adminiltred 
in the form of an oleofaccharum, as well as by way of glyfter ; 
and the operation is equally mild and effectual. 

The feventeenth article is the hiftory of a violent fcorbutic 
cafe in a young lady, cured by Mr. Pugh, who feems to have 
fucceeded in the ufual way, by prefcribing an antifcorbutic 
electuary, with a liberal ufe of the juice of water-creffes, whey, 
and Seville oranges. 

The next article treats of the external ufe of the Peruvian 
bark, by Dr. Samuel Pye, who in children thought this me- 
thod might fucceed, when the medicine could not be taken in- 
ternally. Accordingly we have here twelve cafes, in which the 
cure evidently appears to have been effected by quilting a quan- 
tity of the bark in powder, in a linnen wailtcoat, and applying 
it to the patient’s body. The contrivance is more ingenious 
than neat, and we doubt not wiil meet with the approbation 
of the druggifts in general. 

The fucceeding obfervation by Dr. George Macaulay is that 
of a pregnant woman cured of a lues venerea by the folution 
of the corrofive fublimate. The patient was of a thin delicate 
habit: the fymptoms vere very fevere; the folution was ufed 
externally as well as internally ; and the cure was confirmed by 
a decoétion of the farfaparilla. At the conclufion of this cafe, 
the fame gentleman informs us that he had cured another 
pregnant woman by the fame method. 

In the next article, by Dr. Bond of Philadelphia, we find 
two remarkable inftances of a confirmed crophula, cured by 
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The twenty-firft article, communicated by Dr. Brocklefby, 
defcribes a malignant fever which prevailed at Senegal in the 
year 1759; a fever which could not bear evacuation, but 
yielded to a decoétion of the bark, with the camphorated julep 
and fpirit of vitriol. 

‘The next is a very curious account of a fiftula in each teftis, 
cured by Mr. Ingham, furgeon. ‘Though both tefticles were 
laid open, and a large portion of the epidydymis extirpated, 
the parts were healed ; the funétion of the teftis was reftored, 
and the patient continues to have emiffions as ftrong and co- 
pious, as ever they were before the accident which produced 
the fiftula. 

The twenty-thiré, by Mr. Thomas Kirkland, furgeon at 
Afhby de la Zouch, recommends, after amputation, in fcorbu- 
tical habits, as foon as the digeftion is complete, the applica- 
tion of pieces of fine fpunge upon the ftump, the wound being 
firft covered with thin layers of dry lint. This application 
prevents th¢ return of acrid matter into the blood, by imbibing 
the thinneft part of that matter from the lint, while the re- 
maining part becomes too thick to be abforbed. The efficacy 
of this expedient is illuftrated by a remarkable cafe, which will 
not fail to operate on the conviction of the reader. 

The two following are cafes of a confirmed afcites, cured by 
tapping, in confequence of nature’s difcharging by the ftomach 
and inteftines, great quantities ofa dark- coloured liquor, tafting 
like a decoétion of rotten ftraw. ‘The firft is communicated by 
Dr. Alexander Mackenzie; the other is the cafe of one of the 
members of the medical fociety. 

The twenty-fifth article, by the fame Dr. Mackenzie, de- 
fertbes a remarkable feparation of part of the thigh-bone; and 
Dr. Hunter inferts, as a fapplement to this article, an account 
of a difeafed tibia, fhewing that a callus will fupply the place 
of a bone, and preferve the length and firmnefs of a limb, 
when the greateft part of the original bone is become ufelefs, 
or thrown out by exfoliation. 

In the following, article, Mr. Matthew Turner, furgeon at 
Liverpool, gives an account of his having deftroyed a great 
number of afcarides by tobacco-fumes, introduced at the anus, 
by means of the tube contrived for that purpofe, and defcribed 
by Heifter in his furgery, Plate XXXIIE. Figure 13. 

‘The twenty-feventh article confifts of a letter from Dr?Tho- 
mas Dickfon, phyfician to the London hofpital, giving three 
cafes in which he cured an incontinence of urine by the appli- 
cation of blifters to the os facrum. The medical world is much 
indebted to this ingenious gentleman for having introduced a 
method which bids fo fair for being efficacious in one of the 


moft deplorable diftempers incident to the human frame.- His 
three 
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three cafes are reinforced by a fourth, communicated by Mr. 
James Wolfey, furgeon and man-midwife in Ratcliff High, 
way. 

In the next article, a phyfician in the country, defcribes a 
fingular cafe of the feparation of the offa pubis; and this is il+ 
luftrated by a curious anatomical defcription of the fymphyfis 
ef thefe bones, by Dr. William Hunter. 

We have afterwards fome judicious obfervations on difloca- 
tions of the fhoulder-bone, by Mr. Thomfon, furgeon to the 
London hofpital, including anatomical remarks that occurred 
in diffe€ting two bodies, in which that bone had been diflo- 
cated. , 

The next is the extra& of a letter from Mr. Lambert, fur- 
geon at Newcaltle upon Tyne, to Dr. Hunter, giving an ac- 
count of a new method of treating an aneurifm, which was no 
other than this: An artery being wonnded by a lancet in 
bleeding, was laid bare. Two ligatures, one above the orifice, 
and one below, were pafled under the artery, that they might 
be ready to be tied at any time, in cafe the method propofed 
fhould fail. Then, a fmall fteel pin, rather more than a quar- 
ter of an inch long, was paffed through the two lips of the 
wound in the artery, and fecured by twifling a thread round 
it, asin the hare-lip. This operation fucceeded in every re- 
fpect, and is undoubtedly preferable to the ufual method of 
tying up the artery, which in a great meafure deftroys the cir- 
culation in the limb. We apprehend the furgeon might, have 
{pared the patient the pain of paffing the two threads above 
and below the wound in the artery, as this might have been 
omitted until the new method had failed. . 

Paffing over the cafe of a phagedznic uker cured by the fub- 
limate and farfapariila, and the hiftory of an extra-uterine fetus, 
which conftitute the two following articles, we come to an ufe- 
ful paper, containing an account of a new method for reducing 
fhoulders; without the ufe-of an ambe, even though they have 
been feveral months diflocated, and the common metheds of 
reduction have proved ineffetual ; by Mr. White, furgeon to 
the Manchefter infirmary. This gentleman concluded, from 
the nature of the articulation, from the difpofition of the acro- 
mion and coracoide procefles, and of the ftrong, broad ligament 
ftretched between them, that the luxation of this joint is fcarce 
poflible, when the arm makes an acute angle with the trunk of 
the body; that this accident muft happen, either when the 
arm makes an obtufe angle therewith, or more probably when 
it is raifed fo high, as to be nearly in an erect pofition. In 
confequence of this inference, he proceeds in the following 


manner : 
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* Having fcrewed an iron ring intoa beam at the top of the 
room, I fixed one end of my pullies to it, and faftened the 
other to the diflocated arm by ligatures about the wrift, placing 
the arm in an ereé polition. In this manner I drew up my 
patient till his whole body was fufpended ; but that too great a 
force might not be fuftained by his wrift, I dire€ted, at the 
fame time, two other perfons to fupport his arm above the 
elbow. I now attempted to condué the bone into its place 
with my hands, when feeling it to give way, and hearing it 
fap, I concluded it muft have returned into its focket, and or- 
dered him to be taken down as carefully as poflible. 

‘I found the bone had only fomewhat changed its fituation, 
the head of it having approached nearer to the axilla. This, 
however, gave me hopes that I was right in my conjectures, 
that it had paffed through a laceration of the burfal ligament, 
but that it was now brought back, and might be reduced by 
any of the common methods of operation; I accordingly tried 
the heel in the arm-pit, and the bone returned into its place 
with the greateft facility. My patient in a few weeks reco- 
vered the perfect ufe of his arm, and has not fince fuffered from 
it the leaft inconvenience.’ 

He favours us with two other cafes, in which the fame me- 
thod fucceeded; and, in the next article, communicates a very 
curjous account of a locked jaw, and other fpafmodic fymp- 
toms, occafioned by a wound in the fourth finger of the left 
hand. This wound was fuppofed to be cured, and appeared 
fo inconfiderable when firft difcovered by Mr. White, that nei- 
ther the patient, nor his friends, could believe it was the caufe 
of his diforder. All the antifpafmodic medicines, including 
opium given in large quantities, proving ineffectual, he was at 
length permitted to take off the laft phalanx of the finger af- 
fected, and upon this amputation, the diforder gradually difap- 
peared, 

What follows is another cafe by Dr. Dickfon, of a man 
cured of an incontinence of urine, by the application of a 
blifter to the os facrum. 

The concluding article contains a feries of judicious and inte- 
re{ting obiervations on a particular fpecies of aneurifm, by Dr. 
Hunter, which the practitioner in furgery cannot too carefully 
perufe. 

This work is adorned with four well-executed copper-plates, 
for illuftrating different fubjeéts treated of in the courfe of the 
book; which, on the whole, we will venture to recommend as 
@ wery curious and ufeful colleion. 
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Art. VI. *Zetters on Religious Retirement, Melancholy, and E nthas 
fiafm. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Payne. 


T a time when the Whitfield’s, the Madan’s, the Ro- 

maine’s, the Jones’s, and the reft of our fafhionable fana-’ 
tics, are endeavouring to corrupt the pure ftream of Chriftia- 
nity, and to make us a nation of ridiculous exthufiafs, every fen- 
fible and well-meant endeavour to bring men back into the road 
of reafon and common fenfe, has doubtlefs a claim toa favour- 
able reception. It was therefore with pleafure we heard. that 
Mr. Langhorne, whofe abilities we were already fufficiently - 
convinced of, had entered the lifts againft them, ‘The per- 
for mance before us is a fhort but fpirited confutation of feveral 
of the erroneous tenets induftrioufly propagated by many of 
our new /earies, with regard to religious retirement, melancholy, 
and enthufiafm. As many of the fair fex have been drawn afide 
by the affeéted piety and pretenfions of our new faints, the au- 
thor of thefe letters has, with great propriety, addreffed them 
to an imaginary correfpondent, whom he calls Cleora, and to’ 
whom he endeavours to point out the abfurdity of a total fepa- 
ration from the world, an indulgence in exceffive forrow, and 
irrational devotion. He obferves to her with regard to /olitude, 
that though it is generally faid to be the nurfe of devotion, yet 
that the devotion which is entirely mental may in time dege-. 
nerate into fpiritual pride ; it is by mixing in the bufinefs of 
life, and the conneétions of fociety only, that we feel our weak- 
nefs, and it is by humility alone that piety can fubfift. 

‘ The Divine Goodnefs could never intend, that wretched- 
nefs fhould be annexed to piety ; and it were impious to fup- 
pofe, that he delights in the torment of his creatures. The ri- 
diculous feverities praétifed in the church of Rome, do not lefs 
blafpheme the perfections of the Almighty, than they reproach 
the reafon of thofe deluded or defigning people that maintain 
them. The voice of religion is the voice of joy ; ser ways are 
the ways of pleafantnefi, and all her paths are peace. Would the 
Almighty, whofe principal aim is the welfare of his creatures, 
have appointed them a rule of life inconfiftent with their happi- 
nefs? Could the unenlightened heathens pronounce virtue to be’ 
its own reward ; and fhall not we, so whom life and immortality is 
brought to light, find a pleafure in the praétice of it proportion- 
ably greater? 

‘ Our holy religion, perhaps, has not fuffered more from the 
attacks of open violence, than from the folly or treachery of her 
own profeffors: when fhe is difguifed in a gloomy and forbid- 
ding afpeét, charged with penal feverities, and excluded from 
innocent pleafures ; every man who confults his own happi- 
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nefs, would rather fhun her as a phantom, than feck her asa 
friend. UHow different is the picture which the amiable and elo- 
quent apoftle gives us of her! He reprefents her, what he really 





is, as a-perpetual fource of joy Rejoice, fays hes evermore ; 
and again I fay, rejoice——Nay, when involved in almoft all the 
calamities that nature could fuffer, .or tyranny inflict, the hopes 
of religion ftill fupport him, and make him fuperior to every 
diftrefs : [ am filled with comfort, {ays he, I am exceeding joyful in 
all our tribulation: In our outward circumftances indeed, we are 
as men dying 3 but, behold, we live! as forrewful, yet always re- 
joicing ; as having nothing, and yet poffiffing all things. 

_ The following letter will give our readers an idea both of 
the author’s manner and intention in this performance, 

‘ In the earlier part of my life (fays he) I had the happinefs 
to be acquainted with Eleanora. You know her, my friend: it 
was impoffible to live within her circle, and not know Eleanora ; 
the collected and expreffive fweetnefs of her afpeét, and the 
tender fenfibility of her heart, made her univerfally beloved 
and admired. 

‘ This amiable perfon, about the age of nineteen, became a 
prey to the monfter Superfiition. She had been induced by a 
maiden aunt to go feveral times to a conventicle. I obferved 
her chearfulnefs abated, and imputed the change to want of 
health ; till one evening, when I vifited her, and, thinking to 
divert her melancholy humour, ventured to afk her for a fong 
—She ftarted at the propofal, and—** What (fays fhe) would 
you have me fing? enough has been given to vanity” 
*T was in vain that I reprefented to her, the innocence of fuch 
an amufement—in vain that I told her, it was neceffary for the 
mind to fufpend its attention, and vary its purfuits; that it 
could not be more agreeably or more innocently relaxed than 
by mufic; and that even the exercifes of devotion, by being 
too affiduoufly repeated, would become languid and unaf- 
feting. 

« Eleanora continued to encourage a kind of ftupifying me- 
lancholy, while her good aunt and her fanatic teacher,-mu- 
tually bleffed each other for having, as they termed it, brought a 
Jeul to a fenfe of her fins. That heavinefs which hung upon her 
heart, they told her was the fir? fruits of the /pirit; and that to 
endeavour to divert it, would be fighting againff God: that fhe 
muft wait, with patience, z/] the great work was wreught in her ; 
and that the fhould foon experience the impulfe of the {pirit, ix 
the bleffed affurance of ber falvation. In fhort, with this and fuch 
like cant, did they almoft turn the head of this pious young 
lady She waited in vain for thofe extraordinary convidtions 
and fenfations, which they told her fhe muft feel, or be a repro- 
bate; for that, without experience, no one foould fee the Lord. 
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- * At length her melaricholy affefted her conftitution ; and 
fhe languifhed away in the bloom of life, a fatrifice to fana- 
ticifm. 

We doubt not but the Elemnara, whom our author here men- 
tions was no zaeal, but a real perfonage. Many an unhappy 
woman has, we believe, within thefe few years met with the 
fame fate, and fallen a facrifice to fanaticif/mi 
- In the fixteenth letter Mr. Langhorne .very  fenfibly re- 
marks, that ‘though our enthufiafts feem very much averfe to 
popery, yet they hold fome of the worft doétrines of it—I fpeak 
not now of their uncharitablenefs, their indiftriminate cons 
demnation of all who differ from them—But what falls undet 
the article we are now confidering, is, their pretence to a ples 
nary in{piration, which is'only another name for  infallibility, 
one Of the rotten pillars of tite Romifh church. All the diffe- 
rence is, that inftead of one pope, thefe find a:thoufand; in 
their ignorant teachers, whom they confider.as fo many gods ; 
while their crude and undigefted preachments are looked upon 
as oracles.’ 

-But-the prettieft part of this little performance “is, in our 
opinion, the fxth le(ter, which isa kind of. genealogical tale, 

agreeably told, and conveying, at the fame time, fome very 
profitable inftruGtion. As it is very fhort, we fhall give it our 
readers in the author’s own words : 

© Religious Melancholy was the daughter of Enthufiafjm and 
Superftition ; the was nurfed, by herinidther, in the cell of a Do- 
minican cohvent; and her only food was bread-and water. As 
the parents had no other view for their daughter, than the,in« 
heritance of immortality, fhe was never inftruéted in homan 
learning ; for it was a maxim with them, that Ignorance is the 
mother of Devotion, and that enlightened reafon ferves only: 
to cavil againft the impulfes of heaven, From her mother, 
Melancholy inherited gloominefs and fear; and from her father, 
difordered and unequal paffions, flights, raptures, and reve- 
ries—She fpent her days ia mortificatidn, and her nights in, 
terror ; for fhe was tanght to beli¢ve, that her devotion would 
be acceptable to God, in propertion as it was diftrefsful to her- 
felf: From that perfwafion, the paffed the greateft part of her’ 
life in penal aufterities: but, as fhe. was the child of Enthufs ait, 
fhe was fometimes vifited with.a gleam of fanatic joy, which 
fhone through the gloom of her cell ; and, during thofe inter-, 
vals, fhe afferted that fhe was in heaven. ‘Thofe intervals, 
however, as they were too powerful fora mortal mind,.were 
very fhort and very rare: her exhaufted fpirits were afterwards 
reduced to the loweft languor ; ; and fhe, who, the laft moment, ; 
was exulting in the ecftafies of heaven, was now aghaft on the 
brink of hell. 
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© Such was the life of Religious Melancholy ; till the bene. 
volent Father of Nature, pitying her undeferved miferies, and 
weary of her prepofterous devotion, delivered the innocent 
wretch from that being fhe had received in vain.’ 

We could wifh, upon the whole, that the ingenious author 
had entered a little more deeply into his fubje&t, and been more 
full and explicit in his obfervations, as the matter which he 
treats is, we think, at prefent, of the utmoft confequence. We 
are forry at the fame time to obferve (but we attribute it to the 
ingenious art and myftery of the dookfeller) that this pamphlet, 
which, fairly printed, would not make above one fheet of our 
Review, is, by a divifion into twenty letters, with large and con- 
venient blank fpaces at the end of each, fwelled into eighzy-/euen 
pages, merely to eke out the performance to a proper length. 
Thefe are artifices which an author /ufers for, and a bookéfeller 
¢xjoys.—So true is an excellent poet’s obfervation, that. 


«© What authors lofe, their bookfellers have wen, 
. $0 pimps grow rich, while gallants are undone,” 
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Art. VII. The Art of Short Hand Improved : Being an univerfal 
Chara&er, adopted to the Englifth Language; whereby every Kind 
of Subje& may be expreffed or taken down in a very eafy, compen- 
dious, and legible Mauner, either in public or private. By Dayid 
Lyle, 4. M. 80. Pr. 10s. 6d. Millar. 


I N a former article upon Taplin’s Short Hand (vol. XI. p. 250) 
we obferved the utility of this art is fo obvious and univer- | 
fal, that we were aftanifhed the properties of a perfeé fhort 
hand had never been duly confidered, and that this ufeful art 
had never been brought to any fixed or ultimate degree of per- 
fe&ion, At the fame time we took the liberty to inform the 
public of the performance now under confideration: we pro- 
mifed to delay our moft material remarks till it fhould appear ; 
and therefore we fhall be a little more full upon the fubjeét. 

If we confider the end and ufe of fhort hand, we fhall eafily 
find, that the moft perfect fyftem can be no other than this, viz. 
The fhorteft intelligible method of writing. Now in order to 
find out fuch a method, it muft be neceffary to confider the na- 
ture of alphabetic writing in general, and how far it can be 
fhortened without impairing its intelligibility. 

Alphabetic writing confifts of certain marks or characters, 
each of which has been agreed upon to fignify an articulate 
found ; and when joined together, they reprefent a found ge- 
nerally confifting of fo many articulations as there are characters 
joined together ; thefe have alfo been agreed upon to fignify an 
idea or thought; and this is called a word or fentence. - 
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But as the art of writing in our language is pretty ancient, 
befides the imperfeét and carelefs ufe of an alphabet at firft, in- 
novations and alterations have gradually crept into it, fome of 
them for the better, but perhaps as many for the worfe. Hence 
it has happened, that we have fome charatters which fignify 
more founds than one, and, on the contrary, fome founds which 
may be expreffed by different charaters ; and for others we 
have properly none at all, 

This is an imperfeétion in writing, which cannot eafily be re- 
medied : ‘and even though fuch an improvement were, in time; 
brought about ; yet fuch is the mutability of things, and our 
paflion for novelty fo ftrong, that it would not remain long in 
this perfect ttate. This being the cafe with long hand- writing, 
it muft be abfolutely neceflary, in order to obtain a perfec thort 
hand in the Englifh language, to negle& long hand characters, 
and the manner in which: founds are fignified by them, intirely ; 
and in the firft place, to find out as many of the fhortett, fimple; 
and compound charaéters, as fhall be neceffary to reprefent the 
principal fimple and compound founds, generally made ufe of 3 
fecondly,. to appropriate the fimpleft and eafieft written, and 
joined charaéters, to fignify the fimpleft and moft frequently ufed 
founds, in the moft proper manner with regard to joining ; 
and, thirdly, to abridge the whole as much as poffible, leaving 
it {till intelligible, according to the nature of our language. 
This we take to be the plan for framing a perfec fhort hand ; 
and it is precifely the fame with that which Mr. Lyle has deli- 
neated in his preface, and executed in hiswork. From hence 
we may obferve, that not only every language muft have a fhort 
hand peculiar to itfelf; but that, as a language changes with re- 
gard to the ufe of founds, its fhort hand, like a di€tionarys 
ought alfo to be altered. In the Englith language, however; 
fuch an alteration would not now feem to be neceflary once in 
a century, unlefs fome great revolution fhould happen among 
the people. 

The book is dedicated to the earl of Bute. The preface be- 
gins with fome obfervations on the external figns of our 
thoughts, and the fpeedieit and moft perfpicuous methods of 
fignifying them in writing, and contains the plan and manner 
of the author’s compofing his alphabets, and of adapting them 
to the purpofe of writing, which, as we obferved, feem to us to 
be the moft rational of any thing of the kind that can be con 
ceived, an extremely proper introduétion to the art, aod a thing 
which has never before, that we know of, been attempted ia 
any book publifhed on this fubje&t. The fcheme of articulate 
founds, however, which is drawn up witha very nice attention to; 
and defcription of their formations, after the manner. of the 
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fyftematic writers, particularly in the Latin language, will not, 
we are afraid, be underftood by every reader. 

The work itfelf is remarkably methodical ; a circumftance 
which has been very much negleéted by writers on this fubjeé, 
as well as moft others. There.isa great variety of characters, 
which are equally fimple and diftin& ; and though this may 
difcourage the learner at firit view; yet after they are acquired, 
it isa great advantage to make the writing fhort and intelligi- 
ble. The fmall diftm@&ions between the direct and reverfed 
characters, will occafion miitakes in beginners ; but this, in fuch 
a variety Of characters, cannot be avoided ; and even in long 
hand alphabets we fee the fame perplexity has taken place, 
where there is no neceflity for it, particularly between the b and 
d, the p and q, in the Roman charaéter, which always puzzle 
children. when they begin their letters. 

The fhorteft; and eafieit written, and joined charaéters, are 
very judicioufly chofen to fignify the moft fimple and moft fre- 
quently ufed and combined founds ; and at the fame time they 
are contrived fo as to have as few words as poffible, confifting 
wholly of ftrait or curve lines, but of a convenient mixture of 
both. There are fome of the founds which might be fignified 
by other characters, without any very fenfible inconvenience ; 
but this we muft own would. only be an alteration, perhaps, for 
the worfe, inftead of an improvement. The method of ex- 
prefling all the vowels is conformable to the general plan, and 
what has never been thodght of by any other writer on the 
fubje&t, The nice variety will occafion fome difficulty to the 
learner ; but this will be compenfated by the pleafure attending 
it: and we do not think that any difficulty will arife from the 
drawing of lines upwards, which this method fometimes re- 
quires, as we fee this is very pradticable in writing mufic ; nor 
do we think that this nicety will bein the leaft inconvenient, as 
the vowels are fo feldom exprefied. The diltinction between 
the proper and improper joining, we think extremely ufeful, and 
indeed the only’ means whith cari’ be thought of to diftinguifh 
between &ppellatives and proper names, and terms of art, which 
have always been very troublefome in fhort hand. For the truth 
is, with regard to alphabets in general in fhort hand, they are 
chiefly ufeful in compofing charaéters for words or fentences, and 
to help the memory; therefore fhort hand can never be written 
expeditioufly, till thefe become as familiar as the common cha- 
racters for numbers; and to have thefe words properly writ 
out, is the great ufe of his fpecimens and diftionaries. With 
regard to any other advantages which this performance has over 
others, we muft refer the reader to the author’s preface, and 
his own explanation. 2 
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Upon the whole, we think that not only the plan of this 
work is the beft that can be conceived, but that it is executed in 
the moft mafterly manner; and therefore we recommend it to 
be learned by the Britifh youth, and to be perufed by all men 
of letters. 
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Art. VIII. Anecdotes of Painting in England ; with Jome Account 
of the principal Artifts; aud incidental Notes on other Arts ; col- 
lefted by the late Mr. George Vertue ; and now digefted and pube 
lifhed from bis original MSS. by Mr, Horace Walpole. 2 Vols, 
4to. Pr. il. 10s. Bathoe. 


HESE anecdotes, may, for aught we know, be of con- 
fequence to meer antiquarians, who, as the author ob- 
ferves, are contented with bare information, without being 
very folicitous about the nature of that information, provided 
it be derived from a remote zra; but, with regard to the Bri- 
tith connoiffeur who feels for the honour of his couatry, they 
will only ferve to mortify his pride, by fhewing how late the 
progrefs of tafte hath been in this kingdom, and how few of the 
natives have diftinguifhed themfelves by their genius for paint- 
ing. At the fame time, it muft be owned that the ingenious 
editor hath interfperfed many judicious remarks of his own, to- 
gether with many amufing particulars, and rendered the work 
as entertaining as the drynefs of the fubje& would permit. 
Thefe two volumes in quarto are adorned with a frontif- 
piece and a good number of heads, fome of which ate well en- 
graved, The paper is good; but we cannot beftow great com- . 
mendation on the printing, though it was executed under the 
author’s. eye at Strawberry-hill. The book, -we imagine, 
might have been as well printed on Garlick-hill, Tower-hill, 
Ludgate-hill, or any other hill within the bills of mortality. 
It is dedicated to the baronefs dow>ger Hervey of Ickworth, 
a lady who has long been admired for the elegance of her ac- 
complifhments and the goodnefs of her difpofition ; and is 
ufhered in by a fenfible preface, in which the reader will find 
much entertainment. Mr. Walpole, however, feems to be a 
little heterodox in fome of his opinions. He thinks the produc- 
tion of the arts is independent of protection. ‘ Who (fays he) 
countenanced the arts more than Charles I.—But want of pro- 
tetion is the apology for want of genius: Milton and Fontaine 
did not write in the bafk of caurt-favour.—A poet, ora painter, 
may want an equipage or a villa by wanting protection : they 
can always afford to buy ink and paper, colours and pencils. 
Mr. Hogarth has received no honours, but univerfal admire- 
tion.” 
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tion.” All the world knows that in the reign of the firft 
Charles, this kingdom was overfpread with a thick gloom of 
the moft illiberal fuperftition, which the influence of that mo- 
narch’s tafte and munificence had not time nor power to diffi- 
pate: befides, the attention of people in general, was at that 
period ftrongly engaged by objects of a more interefting nature. 
The nation was in a ferment from the moment that Charles 
afcended the throne, though fifteen years elapfed before it pro- 
duced a civil war. This interval was furely no feafon for the 
production of the liberal arts. They may fpring up in a cold 
climate; but an uninterrupted ftorm will certainly deftroy 
them. ‘They depend more upon the protection of the public 
than upon the generofity of the prince ; and the public of thofe 
days had a puritanical averfion to painting, as an implement 
of popifh idolatry. Genius will, no doubt, fometimes burft 
through all obftacles, by virtue of its own internal vigour: but 
we may lay it down as a felf-evident propofition, that genius 
will always open and diffufe itfelf in proportion to the care 
with which it is cherifhed and prote&ed. By protection, we 
mean fuch indulgence as conftitutes that eafe of circumftances 
which facilitates the birth of talent. Though Milton and 
Fontaine did not write in the bafk of court-favour, (by the bye, 
bafe is no fubftantive) they never knew indigence, nor were 
they entirely without protection.—Milton was appointed Latin 
fecretary to Oliver Cromwell: Fontaine had a penfion from 
Mr. Fouquet fuperintendant of the finances; and afterwards 
lived above twenty years in the houfe of Madame de la Sab- 
liére, where he was treated with the utmoft delicacy of regard 
and attention; in the fame manner as the late Mr. Gay, whofe 
talent was congenial with that of Fontaine, enjoyed the moft 
happy afylum in the Queenfberry family. We believe there 
are very few inftances in this country, of a poet, or a painter, 
deriving an equipage or villa from the liberality of proteétion. 
Thefe are fuperfluities at which few men of genius afpire: all 
that they require is an exemption from the cares and troubles 
of life, that they may cultivate their talents without interrup- 
tion. That Mr. Hogarth has received no honours and en- 
joyed no patronage, will be an eternal reproach upon the ga- 
vernment by which he was neglected. It is well for that ini- 
mitable artift, that the public had tafte and generofity to dif- 
cern and encourage the merit which a Gothic ad n 
overlooked. This hath likewife been the ftay and confolation 
of other men of genius, who might otherwife have ftarved in 
prifon, like Cervantes, while their works were read with uni- 
verfal applaufe. Here are fome other obfervations which we 
think exceptionable, but have not room to difcufs. Mr. Vertue 
had taken great pains, it feems, to prove that painting exifted 
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in England, before the reftoration of it in Italy by Cimabue, 
who lived in the thirteenth century; and without all doubt, — 
he might have demonftrated this propofition, if any merit, or 
even the denomination of art, can be given to that fort * 
painting ufed in England during the reign of Henry IIE. « It 
appears from the records, that in this king’s reign a ae 
painter had twenty fhillings for painting the Exchequer Cham- 
ber. Another was ordered to paint the king’s chamber in 
Winchefter cafile, with the fame hiftories and pictures with 
which it had been formerly painted. ‘There is a third precept 
for painting in the king’s round chapel at Woodftoke, the ma- 
jefty of the Lord, the four evangelilts, St. Edmund and St. Ed- 
ward. Among other mandates of the fame kind, there is one 
from which the editor conjectures that cil-colours were ufed ia 
England, long before John ab Eyck is faid to have difcevered 
that method. ‘¢ Liberate de Thefauro noftro Odoni Auri- 
fabro et Edwardo filio fuo centum et feptemdecem folidos et 
decem denarios pro oleo, vernici, et coloribus emptis, et picturis 
factis in camera regine noftre apud Weftm. &c.” But this does 
not imply that the oil was ufed in painting. What fort of 
figures were, painted in thofe days may be gueffed from the 
frontifpiece, taken from an antient window in the church of 
Bexhill in Suffex, reprefenting Henry III. and queen Eleanor, 
who have fcarce the appearance of human creatures. Among 
thefe orders, it appears that painting on glafs was already prac- 
tifed in this kingdom; and here is a curious paflage, fhewing 
that the art of brewing wines was likewife underftood, and 
exercifed for the king’s ufe.—‘* De potibus delicatis ad opus 
regis faciendis.” 

We are in doubt about the propriety of this expreffion : 
‘ The lions in the arms of England were originally leopards,’ 
which feems to imply an actual metamorphofis. 

Henry III. though a weak and worthlefs prince, was cer- 
tainly a munificent encourager of artifts; and Mr. Vertue has 
difcovered that the fhrine of Edward the Confeffor, ereéted in 
this reign, was the work of Peter Cavalini, a celebrated Roman 
{culptor. 

In the reigns of the two firft Edwards, there were Greek 
enamellers in England. Bifhop Wickham’s crozier at Oxford 
is a curious piece of workmanfhip. ‘There are two different 
portraits of Richard II. one in Weftminfter-abbey ; the other 
at Wilton, in the colle&tion of the earl of Pembroke. ‘Thefe; 
together with a picture of Henry lV. are painted in oil.. Mr. 
Walpole feems to think that John ab Eyck learned this art in 
England ; and he gives us, from Sandrart, an account of the 
manner in which they painted before ‘this art. was difcovered. 
There is a portrait of Henry V..on board at ‘Kenfington ; and 
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our author has favoured us with a plate engraved from a cus 
rious old altar-piece, in the colle&tion of Mr. Weft fecretary of 
the treafury. It is painted with oil-colours, on feveral boards 
joined, four feet three inches high, by four feet fix wide, 

« On the left-hand is the king in dark purple robes lined 
with ermine, the crown on his head. He is kneeling before 2 
defk on which is a miffal, and the fceptre and globe. Behind 
him on their knees are his three brothers, Thomas duke of 
Clarence; John duke of Bedford; Humphrey duke of Glocef- 
ter. They are drefled in robes like the king’s, and wear golden 
coronets: over them isa tent, ftriped with white and gold, on 
which are red rofes crowned; and the valance of the fame 

colours with red rofes and portculiffes. A fmall angel flying 
holds the top of the tent. The queen is oppofite, under anos 
ther tent exaétly in the fame manner, except that there is no 
feeptre on her defk. Behind her are four ladies dreffed like 
her and with coronets. The two firft are probably Blanche 
dutchefs of Bavaria, and Philippa queen of Denmark, the king’s 
fifters ; who the other two are is more difficult to decide, as 
they are reprefented with difhevelled hair, which in pictures of 
thar time is a mark of virginity. It has been fuppofed that 
the two elder were the wives of the dukes of Clarence and Bed- 
ford, and the two younger their fifters ; but this clafhes with 
all hiftory and chronology. Blanche and Philippa were both 
married early in their father’s reign: and to fuppofe the two 
younger ladies the brides of Clarence and Bedford would be 
groundlefs, for Margaret Holland, the wife of the former, was 
a widow when he married her. “As all the portraits are ima- 
ginary, it does not much fignify for whom the painter intended 
them. A larger angel ftanding, holds the cloth of the two 
tents together. On a rifing ground above the tents is St. 
George, on a brown fteed, ftriking with hissfword at the dra 
gon, which is flying in the air, and already pierced through the 
forehead with a fpear, on which is a flag with the crofs of Se. 
George. Cleodelinde, with a lamb, is praying beneath the 
dragon. On the hills are Gothic buildings and caftles, in a 
pretty tafte. 

‘ This curious picture, after it was taken from Shene, 
was in the Arundelian colle€tion, and was fold at Tart-hall in 
1719.” 

Speaking of Henry VI. Mr. Walpole fays, ‘ In my poffeffion 
is a remarkable piece, which fo many circumitances affix to the 
hiftory of this prince, that 1 cannot hefitate to believe it de- 
figned for him, though 1 imagine it was painted after his 
death. It is the reprefentation of his marriage. There are 
eleven figures, of which all the heads are well painted: the 


draperies are hard and ftiff, The biog in-rich robes, but with 
rude 
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tude dithevelled- hair; .as are all the men, ftands before the 
portal of a magnificent church, giving his hand ‘to the’ queen) 
who is far from beifig a lovely bride, and whom the painter 
feems fatirically to have infinuated by the prominence of her 
wafte not to have been To perfe& a-virgin as her flowing hair 
denotes. -- Kemp; ‘archbifhop of York, and afterwards of Can4 
terbury, and one of her chief counfellors, is performing the 
marriage rites by holding the pallium over their conjoined 
hands, It is remarkable that the prelate wears thin yellow 
gloves, which are well reprefented. Behind the king, in a robe 
of ftate, ftands the duke of Gloceiter, and feems reproving a 
nobleman, whom I take for the marquis of Suffolk. Behind 
the queen is a lady in a kind of turban or diadem, probably 
defigned for-her mother, the titular queen of Naples and Jeru- 
falem. Beyond her, another in a widow’s drefs, oppofite ‘tq 
_ whom is a comely gentleman. This pair I conclude is Jaqueline, 
duchefs of Bedford, widow of duke John, and her feeond hufs 
band. Our hiftorian fays, that pretty fuddenly after the duke’s 
death, fhe married Sir Richard Widville, a goodly young 
knight. They were the parents of Elizabeth, queen of Ed- 
ward IV. On the fore ground, oppofite to the marqvis of 
Suffolk, ftands a noble virgin, whom I take for Margaret of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII. one of the charges agzinft 
the marquis of Suffolk was, that he endeavoured to marry his 
fon to this lady Margaret, a princefs of the blood. Near the 
archbifhop is a cardinal, who’ is certainly Winchefter, the king’s 
great uncle. The face is very like the image on his tomb at 
Winchefter; mor can one account for his not performing the 
ceremony, but by his dignity of prince of the blood, which did 
not fuffer by the miniftration of an inferior prelate. Behind 
the queen of Naples is an abbefs, and at a diftance a view of a 
town, that muft be Tichfield, from whence the queen was led 
to be married at Southwick. Befides the feeming pregnancy 
of the queen, there is another circumftance, conclufive for this 
picture being painted after the death of Henry... Round hid. 
head is the nimbus, or glory: an addition that was as potterior 
to his marriage, as the painter feems to in:imate the queen’s 
fruitfulnefs was anterior to it. Round the heim of the queen’s 
robe are fome letters, which are far ftom being fo intelligible 
as the other incidents. The words are involved in the folds; 
what appear, are Vol faly Regin m one knows that Salve 
Regina mater calorum is the beginning of a hymn: but I 
know not what to make of Vol the painter probably was 
uo Latiniftt—and indeed the firft letter of Regina, he has drawn 
more like toa B than an R, On the atbefs’s girdle is Vel 
ave———- as little to be decyphered as her majefty’s Vel.’ 
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The uncouth manners of thofe days are extremely well. de- 
lineated in the two following anecdotes : 

‘ Thes be the parcels that Will. Seburgh citizen and pentour 
of London hath delivered in the month of Juyll the xv yeer of 
the reign of king Harry the fixt, tooJahn Ray, taillour.of the 
fame citee, for the ufe and ftuff of my lord of Warwyk. 

* Ferft, cccc pencels bete with the raggidde ftaffe of filver, 
ptis the pece vd. 08/.—6s.—ood. 

‘ Item, for the peynting of two paveys for my lord, the on¢ 
with a gryfon ftondying in my lordis colours rede, white and 
ruffet, pris of the pavys coo—o6—0o8. 

* Item, for the other pavys peyntid with black and a raggid 
ftaffe bete with filver occupying all the felde, pris oo—o3—04, 

‘ Item, one coat for my lordis body, bete with fine gold, 
pris ol—10—oo. 

‘ Item, for a grete {tremour for the fhip of xu yerdis length, 
and viii yerdis in brede, with a grete bere and gryfon holding 

a raggid ftaffe, poudrid full of raggid ftaves; and for a grete 
croffe of St. George, for the lymmyng and portraying ol—oG 
—0o8.’ 

‘ Ifabel, countefs of Warwick, in 1439, bequeathed her 
tablet with the image of our lady to the church of Walfingham, 
and it is even mentioned that this tablet had a glafs over it. I 
cannot pafs over this magnificent lady without taking a little 
notice of fome other particulars of her will. She was daughter 
and at length fole heirefs of Thomas le Defpenfer earl of Glo- 
cefter, widow of Richard Beauchamp earl of Worcefter, and 
afterwards by difpenfation married to his coufin that potent and 
warlike peer, Richard Beauchamp earl of Warwick. Their 
portraits on glafs with others of their lineage were long extant 
in the church at Warwick. Her great templys with the baleys 
fold to the utmoft, fhe gave to the monks of Tewfkbury, fo 
that they grucht not with her burial there, and what elfe the 
had appointed to he done about the fame. To our lady of 
Walfingham, her gown of green alyz cloth of gold with wide 
fleeves, and a tabernacle of filver like in the timbre to that 
over our lady of Caverfham, and ordered that her great image 
of wax, then at London, fhould be offered to our lady of Wor- 
eefter. To the abbey of Tewkfbury fhe gave her wedding- 
gown, and all her cloaths of gold and cloaths of filk without 
furs, faving -one of ruffet velvet which fhe beftowed on St. 
Winifrede. But having thus difpofed of her wardrobe for the 
ufe of the faints, fhe feems to have had very different thoughts 
about her felf, ordering that ‘ a ftatue of her fhould be made 
all nakyd with her hair caft backward, according to the defign 


and model that one ‘Thomas Porchalioa had for that purpofe.” 
This 
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This extreme prohibition of all covering, I fuppole, flowed 
from fome principle of humility in this good lady, who. having 
divefted herfelf of all vain ornaments in favour, of our lady and 
St. Winifrede; would nat indulge her own’ perfon “even in thé 
covering of the hair of her head. And it looks, by the legacy 
to the monks above, ds if the had fome apprehenfions that they 
would not relifh or comprehend the delicacy of fuch total re- 
jection of all fuperfluities.’ © 

The moft valuable artifts of that age were the illuminators 
of manufcripts; who fhewed fonie tafte in their animals, fruits, 
and foliage. Henry himfelf feems to have had no tafte for the. 
arts; nor does it appear that any was poffeffed by his queen 
Margaret, tho’ her father,. Rene of Anjou, king of the two Si- 
cilies, &c. was counted the beft painter of his day. This art 
was as little cultivated during the fucceeding reigns of Edward 
IVi and Richard If. though there are portraits of thefe princes 
itill extant; and our author has obliged us with a ludicrous 
extra&t, relating to a curious piece of workmanfhip, taken from 
a book belonging to the church of St. Mary Ratcliffe, at 
Briftol. 

¢ Memorandum, 

‘ That mafter Cummings hath delivered the 4th day of July 
in the year of our lord r470 to Mr. Nicholas Bettes vicar of 
Ratcliffe, Mofes Couteryn, Philip Bartholemew, and John 
Brown, procurators of Ratcliffe beforefaid, a new fepulchre 
well-gilt, and cover thereto, an image of God Almighty ryfing 
out of the fame fepulchre, with all the ordinance that’ longeth 
thereto ; that is to fay, 

‘ A lath made of timber and iron work thereto; 

‘ Item, thereto longéth Heven, made of timber, and ftained 
cloth ; 

‘Item, Hell, made of timber and iron work, with devils ; 
the number, thirteen ; 

‘ Item, Four knights armed, keeping the fepulchre, with 
their weapons in their hands, that is to fay, two fpears, two 
ixes, two paves ; 

‘ Item, Four pair of angel’s wings, for four angels, made of 
timber and well-painted. 

‘Item, The fadre, the crown and vifage, the bell with.a 
trofs upon it well-gilt with fine pold; 

‘ Item, ‘The Holy Ghoft coming out of heven into the fe- 
pulchre ; 

‘ Item, Longeth to the angels four chevelers.’ 

In the reign of Henry VIE. John Mabufe,’ born at Maubeuge 
in Hainault, painted many pieces in England; and, in parti- 
ular, a picturé reprefenting the marriage of Henry, now in 

rt, Walpole’s poffellion. A plate of it, engraved by Grig- 
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nion, is inferted in this work, together with a head of the 
painter, of whom the following merry incident is related. 

¢ The marquis de Veren took him into his own houfe, where 
he drew the Virgin and Child, borrowing the ideas of their 
heads from the marquifs’s lady and fon. This was reckoned 
his capital piece. It afterwards paffed into the cabinet of M; 
Frofmont. : 

‘ While he was in this fervice, the emperor Charles V. was 
to lodge at the houfe of that lord, who made magnificent pre- 
parations for his reception, and among other expences ordered 
ail his houfhold to be dreffed in white damafk. Mabufe, always 
wanting money to wafte in debauchery, when the tailor came 
to take his meafure, defired to have the damafk, under pre- 
tence of inventing a fingular habit. He fold the ftuff, drunk 
out the money, and then painted a fuit of paper, fo like damatk, 
that it was not diftinguiihed, as he marched in the procefflion, 
between a-philofopher and a poet, other penfioners of the mar. 
guis, who being informed of the trick, afked the emperor which 
of the three fuits he liked beft: The prince pointed to Ma- 
bufe’s, as excelling in the whitenefs and beauty of the flowers; 
nor did he till convinced by the touch, doubt of the genuine- 
nets of the filk. The emperor laughed much but, though 
‘a lover of the art, feems to have taken no other notice of Ma 
bufe; whofe exceffes fome time after occafioned his being flung 
into prifonm: at Middleburgh, where however he continued to 
work.’ : . 
Henry VIII. encouraged the arts, through oftentation. He 
endeavoured to tempt Raphael and Titian into his fervice: 
fome Italian: performers actually arrived in England. Lucas 
Cornelii was appointed his majefty’s painter: but Hans -Hol- 
bein was far fuperior to all the other artifts he employed. His 
father was a pdinter of Augfburg; but he himfelf was born at 
Bafil, where he contracted a friendfhip with Erafmus, who re- 
commended him~to- Sir Thomas More. He worked. near 
three years in that gentleman’s houfe at Cheliea, and was af- 
terwards introduced by him to king Henry, who allotted to him 
an apartment in the palace, with a falary of two hundred flo- 
rins; and he was paid for his pictures befides. He drew the 
king feveral times, and all his queens, together with many 
other portraits, which are ftill extant and well known. 
. * After the death of Jane Semour, Holbein was fent to Flan- 
ders to draw the picture of the duchefs dowager of Milan, wi- 
dow of Francis Sforza, whom Charles V. had recommended to 
Henry for a fourth wife, but afterwards changing his mind, 
prevented him from marrying. Among the Harleian MSS. 
there is a letter from Sir Fhomas Wyat to the king, congratu- 
lating his majefty, on his efcape, as the dutchef’s nen 
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a little equivocal. If it was, confidering Henry’s temper, Iam 
apt to think that the dutchefs had the greater efcape. ‘Tt was 


about the fame time that it is faid fhe herfelf fent the king. 


word, ** That fhe had but one head; if fhe had two, one of 
them fhould be at his majetty’s fervice.” 
‘ Holbein was next difpatched by Cromwel to draw the lady 


Anne of Cleve, and by praéticing the common flattery of hig 


rofeflion, was the immediate caufé of the deftrution of that 
great fubjeét, and of the difgrace that fell on the princefs her- 


felf. He drew fo’ favourable a likenefs, ‘that Henry was con-_ 


tent to wed her but when he found her fo inferior to the 
riiniature, the ftorm which really fhould have been direéted at 
the painter, burft on the minifter ; and Cromwell loft his head, 
becaufe Anne was a Flanders mare, not a Venus, as Holbein 
had reprefented her.’ 

‘Mr. Walpole has given a long lift of Holbein’s performances, 
interfperfed with critical remarks, which are equally judicious 
and entertaining; and likewife favoured the public with a print 
of this artift, extremely well engraved, by Chambers, 

Among other foreign artifts entertained by Henry, VIII. was 
Pietro Torregiano, a celebrated fculptor of Florence, who exe- 
cuted the monument of Henry VII. for which he had a thou- 
fand pounds. This Torregiano, who was a ftrange, turbulent 
fellow, had been the rival of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, whofe 
nofe he had flattened with a blow of his fift: he had likewife 
bore a captain’s commiffion in the army, before he arrived in 
England, where ‘he was employed by Henry. In a voyage he 
niudle from thence'to his own country, in order to engage ether 
artifts, he bragged every day (fays Cellini) af his playing the 
Heétor among thofe brutes the Englith—ed ozni Giorno ragionova 
delle fue bravure con quelle beftie de quelli Inglefi.—At length he 
quitted England and fettled in Spain, where he was accufed of 
hérefy, imprifoned in the inquifition, tried and condemned. 
The execution was refpited; but he became melancholly mad, 
and ftarved himfelf to death at Seville. “ Hitherto England pro- 
duced'but a few obfcure artifts, whofé names are fcarce worthy 
of being tranf{mitted to pofterity. 

Mr. Walpole ‘takes occafion to make a comparifon. between 
the Grecian and Gothic architecture, in which we think, he 
is rathe¥ too favourable to the latter ftile. 

‘ The pointed arch, that peculiar of Gothic architecture, 





was certainly intended as an improvement on the circular, and 


the men who had not the happinefS of lighting on the fimpli- 
city and proportion of the Greek orders, were however fo lucky 
as to ftrike out a thoufand graces and effeés, which rendered 
their buildings magnificent, yet genteel, vaft, yet-light, vene- 
rable and pi€turefque. It is-difficult for the nobleft Grecian 
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temple to convey half fo many impreffions to the mind, as a 
cathedral does of the beft Gothic tafte a proof ofrdkill in 
the architeéts and of addrefs in the priefts who erected them. 
The latter exhaufted their knowledge of the paffions in com. 
pofing edifices whofe pomp, mechanifm, vaults, tombs, painted 
windows, gloom and perfpectives infufed fuch f{enfations of ro- 
mantic devotion; and they were happy ‘in finding artifts capable 
cf'executing fuch machinery. One muft have tafte to be fen- 
fible of the beauties of Grecian archite@ture ; ; one only wants 
paffions to feel Gothic. In St, Peter’s one is convinced that it 
was built by great princes In. Weftminfter abbey, one 
thinks not of the builder; the religion of the place makes the 
firit impreffion and though {tripped of its altars and fhrines, 
it is Nearer converting one to popery than all the regular pa- 
géantry of Roman domes. Gothic churches infufe  fupertti- 
tion ; Grecian, admiration. - The papal fee amafied its wealth 
by Gothic cathedrals, and difplays it in Grecian temples.’ 

To account for the different effe&ts produced by thefe diffe. 
rent performances, we would obferve, that this veneration .is 
created rather by the ideas of fuperftition, religion, and morta- 
lity annexed to the Gothic pile, than to the tafie of the building 
itfelf. Withoutall doubt, the folitude, the gloom, the melan- 
choly monuments of the dead, the characters of the worthies 
there interred, and the interefting recollection of anceftry, by 
fome of whom that very pile was built, added to. the vaftnefs 
of the edifice itfelf, muft generate a pleafing horror in the mind, 
which is not felt in furveying a work of a different nature. In 
our opinion therefore, there cannot be a fair comparifon made 
of the two ftiles, but between two palaces of the Grecian and 
Gothic architecture, where the imagination and judgment, are 
uninfluenced by adventitious ideas; and we are apt to believe 
that, the beauties of Grecian archite€ture will at once recom- 
mend themfelves to every unprejudiced beholder, by their own 
intrinfic merit; whereas the Gothic muft be introduced to the 
approbation, through the canal of paffions which real beauty 
could never be fuppofed to infpire.—At the fame time, we mutt 
allow with our author, that the Gothic ftile is fufceptible of ge~ 
neral magnificence, and partial beauty.—-The editor thinks the 
Gothic ftile, in point of delicacy, lightnefs and ornament, feems 
to have been at its perfe€ion ‘about the reign of Henry BV, as 
may be feen by the tombs of the archbifhops of Canterbury. 
That cathedral he recommends preferably to Weftminfter for 
ornaments, The fret work in the fmall oratories at Winchef- 
ter, and the part behind the Choir at Glocefter, would furnifh 
beautiful models, The windows in feveral cathedrals offer 
graceful patterns; for airy towers almoft of filigrane, there 
are none to be compared with thofe of Rheims.—Hc tells us 
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that the Grecian archite&ture was introduced in England piece- 
meal in the reign of Henry VIII, plaiftered upon Gothic, fo as 
to form a barbarous mixture, and this mungrel fpecies lafted 
til late in the reign of James, Hans Holbein defigned the 
porch at Wilton, which is of this baftard fort. There was'one 
John of Padua, an Italian architeét, in Henry’s fervice ;~but 
his works are not particularized. Under Edward VI. and 
Mary, the arts were at.a low ebb; yet Antonio More, a native 
of Utrecht, came over and drew Mary, «together with many 
other portraits, for which he was liberally rewarded. He. fol- 
lowed her hufband Philip into Spain, and had a‘ftrange adven- 
ture with that monarch. Philip, in a familiar jocofe: manner, 
flapping him one day on the back pretty roughly, More re- 
turned the jeft with his hand-ftick, and was: banifhed -for. his 
prefumption. He was a perfon of a noble carriage, lofty dif- 
pofition, and lived magnificently i in his own country: a print 
of him, done by Chambers, is in this colle&tion, together swith 
one of Joas van Cleve, an artift of Flanders, who likewife re- 
fided in England at this period, and died frantic with mortified 
pride. Among the painters of this reign Mr. Walpole ranks 
Edward Courtney, the laft earl of Devonfhire of that houfe, 
who in his confinement amufed himfelf with painting: here is 
a portrait of him by Sir Antonio More, engraved by Chambers. 

Though Elizabeth had neither tafte for painting, nor mu- 
nificence to encourage artifts, feveral foreign painters fojourned 
in England during her reign, particularly Lucas de Heere, Cor- 
nelius Ketel, Frederic Zucchero, Mare Garrard, and Henry 
Cornelius Vroom ;_none of thefe were firft-rate painters, tho’ 
many of their portraits are {till preferved and valued; and their 
heads are engraved for this performance. England, however, 
gave birth to fome men of genius at this junéture. ‘Nicholas 
Hilliard, jeweller and goldfmith to queen Elizabeth, had fome 
merit as a painter in miniature, and drew the firft perfonages 
of the age; but he was greatly excelled by Ifaac Oliver, who 
painted that famous head of Mary queen of Scots, which was 
in Dr. Mead’s colleétion; and was in all refpecs a great 
mafter. ) 

Among other painters of this time, our author méntions 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon, knight of the Bath, a younger fon of the 
keeper, and half-brother to lord Verulam. Some of his works 
are preferved at Culford, where he lived, and at Gorhambury, 
which was his father’s feat. Prints of thefe three artifts are 
alfo inferted in the firft volume. 

The fecond part of thefe anecdotes, we muit defer till an- 


ether occafion. 
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Arr. 1X. Poems. By Robert Lloyd, 4.M. 410. Pr. 10s. 64. . 
Davies. 


R. Lloyd’s poems, which have been fo often puffed and 

repuffed, coming out, and coming out, and coming eut, are at 
length publifbed. His fub{crtbing creditors were indeed grown fo 
impatient, that if he had not made his payments good, his name 
would foon have been in the literary gazette as a poetical dank- 
rupt. He has paid however at laft ten fillings in the pound, 
having pretented them with about alfa volume of original 
poems, the other half being filled with works which had made 
their appearance fome time ago, and which are here repub- 


vithed to put us in mind, that 
fuch things were, 


Sn And awere moft precious to us. 


If a club of gentlemen, notwithftanding, were to fit down 
to a half guinea ordinary, they would think it rather ungenteel 
in the landlord to cover half the table with fale difhes, which 
they had dined on, and_ paid for the week before; but poets 
claim a right, it feems, of levying contributions of this kind, 
which, in other men, would be called an arbitrary and oppref 
five condu&. Food enough, however, remains in Mr. Lloyd’s 


Poems,far the moths and critics, and fuch vermin (here Mr. Lloyd 
we are beforehand with you) to feed upon; and therefore ta 
our breakfaft, as Harry fays, ‘* with what appetite we may.” 
The fubject of moft of the poems which are contained in this 
volume, is that whith of all fubjeéts is moft agreeable toa 
writer, and on which indeed he generally writes beft, namely— 
Himfelf. The author's apelogy, his ketter to George Colman, Efq; 


an, epifile to a friend, and the law fiudent, as they form the great. 
eft, are likewift the moft agreeable part of this colleGion: they 
feem to be penned (for the reafon abovementioned) from the 
heart, and, as the Italians exprefS it, ¢ow amore. Thofe poets 
who are entirely deftitute of genius and parts, even though 
they do write about themfelves, amd’ confequently exert all 
the little talents they have, are notwithftanding extremely dull; 
but this is far from beitg Mr. Lloyd’s cafe; for though the 
principal end and defign of almoft every thing in the book be- 
fore us is manifeftly either to vindjcate hjs own conduét, ac- 
quaint us with his own tafte and judgment, or find fault with 
thofe of others; shough the whole confifts either of the moft 
extravagant panegyric on his friends, or the bittereft fatire, on 
juch as he terms his enemies, he has, notwithftanding, by dint 
of real genius and merit, fo contrived as to make it entertaining, 

The Critical Reviewers, who have come in for no fmall thare 


of abufe from him, have, notwithftanding, candour and im- 
| partiality 
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partiality enotigh to fee the merit of a foe, and to acknowledge} 
_ thatin’ many parts of thefe poems we meet with a ‘happy turh of 
thought and expreffion, with great facility-of nuinbers : at ‘the 
fame time we would advife him, as friends, to be. ‘aware. of 


vanity, and not , A. 
To run a muck, and tilt. at all - prices - ve. 


to temper his poetical warmth with a little commion diferetion, 
and not to imagine that Lloyd: and Co. are’the’ onby! poetical 
merchants, whofe notes will pati in the literary: world.’ 

The author’s apology, which is ‘the fitft poem; contains an 
account of his leaving Wefminfter-/ehool, where’ he -was-an ufber, 
for Parzaffus, and the banks of: Heficon, which, to be fyre, are 
rather more agreeable places. °° His reflections on «the employ- 
ment of a pedagogue, are coemigromns juft, and “not! ene 
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‘Yet fach bis tatk, a difmmal truth, a0t 3B ma 
‘ Who watches o’er the be it of youth’; rar 
“And while a paltry ftipend’ earning,” * mS a . vomit 


wie ahe 


We Jus NOL 912i 


' Fe fows the riehelt feeds of fed = wade 


And tills sheir minds with: propér care," sal ytisig om 


And fees them-their,due:prodace bear, atop) set 
No joys, alas! his toil beguile;., , | |,,, » but 
His own lies fallow. all-the while.” 3o wallew. orl? bish ext 


_ $* Yet ftill.he’s in the.road, you fay, :..> «017 
Of learning.”—Why, perhaps, he: PAY: fol b's WV 
But turns like horfes ina mill, So basfinl 
Nor getting on, nor ftanding fill b'mint btsE 
For little way his learning reaches, se sainlianiss 
Who redds no more than whatvhe teaches, ; 


“ Yet you can fend advent’rous youth, © 
In fearch of lettérs, tafte; *and» truth, | ’ 
Who ride the highway road to‘knowledge * 24. wo, 
Through the plain tarnpikes ofa college.” ore o: © 
True.—Like way-pefts, we ferve'to thew => 
The road which travellers thou’d go ; 
Who jog along ih eafy pace, - 
Secure of coming to the place, 
Yet find, return whene’er they will, 
The pof, and its direction. ftill : 
Which ftands an ufeful unthank’d guide, 
_ To many a paffenger befide.” — 
The fimile of the way-poft is well hit off, and» prettily ex: 


prefled, What he favs about Latin verfes, which have immor- 
talized 


~ 


Se Sa 
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talized fo many ‘Eton and Wefminfler ports, is extremely arch, 
‘and at the fame time no lefs true; and the following lines might 
fiand very well by way of motto to.the Mujer Anghicana ot Lufiw” 
W cimonafierienfis, , 
¢ A mere mechanical eoanbttion 
Of favourite words,+ia’ bare colleQion 
; OF phrafes;—where the labour’d cento 
Prefents, you with a dull,:memento, 
How Virgil, Horace, Ovid join, 
And slub together half a line. 
- "Fhefe only ftrain their motley wits 
_ In gathering patches, threds; and bits, 
‘To wrap their. barren faneies in, 
Aad make a claflie Harlequin,’ 


Mr. Lloyd has a better right to fpeak thus of Latin verhed 
than moft men, becaufe-he knows’ by: experitnve what fort of 
ftuff they are made of, and has binifelf given us fome very ele- 
gant ones at the end.of this velume, which , we fuppofe were 
made when he was at ,Weftminiter-{chool. We fhall pafs over 
our author’s hymn to ‘Apollo, and his. pif ¢ to * **) as there 
is very little in them, In the epi to J. B. Ef; there are 
fome pretty lines, where he complains, 


¢ That modern rules obftradgt pete, 
And the feverity of tafte’ . 
Has laid the walk of -gefiiis wafte. 


‘ Had Shakefpeare (fays He) crept by modern rules, 
We’d loft his witches, ‘fairies, : fools : : 
Inftead of all that wild creation, 

He’d form’d a regular plantation, 

A garden trim, and alt in¢los’d, 

In niceft fymmetry difpos’d, 

The hedges cut in proper order, 

Not e’en a branch: beyond: the border : 
Now like a foreft he:appears, | 
The growth of twice three’ hundred years, 
Where many.a tree afpiring fhrouds 

Its airy fummit in the clouds, 

While round its root ftill love to twine 

The ivy or wild eglantine.’ 
















































We do not much admire the fable of the Satyr and Pedlar, 
nor has the fecond.epifle so J. Bs or the ode /poken on a pub- 
lic occafion,. much to recommend them; and, but that they 
ferve, like the poems already publithed to fwell the volume, 
mitght as well have been omitted. 


The 
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The familiar epiftle to George Colmax, | Efqs begins-with thefe 


lines, which have great sale, and nature,in.them ; 


« Friendthip with moftis dead dnd cool, 


A dull, ina@tive, ftagnant pool ; ’ 

- Yours like the; lively current flows, 
And thares the pleafure it beftews.. 
If there is ought, whole lenient pow’r 
Can footh affi@ions painful Koyr, 
Sweeten the bitter cup of cate, © 
And fnatch the wretched from de fpair, 
Superior to the fenfe of woes, 


From friendfhip’s fource the balfam flows. 


Rich then am I, poffeft of thine, 
‘Who know that happy balfam mine. 


‘ In youth, from nature’s genuine heat, 


The fouls congenial {pring to meet, 
And emulation’s iafant ftrife, ....... 
Cements the man in future Jife. 

Oft too the mind well-pleas’d furveys 
Its progrefs from its childifh days; 
Sees how the current upwards ran, 
And reads the child o’er in the man. 
For men, in reafon’s fober eyes, ~ 
Are children, but of larger fizey” 
Have ftill their idle hopes and fears, 
And Hobby-horfe of riper years,’ 


The reft of it is. all about dear /if' 


‘ Howe’er the river rolls its tides, 
The cork upon tHe furface rides. 
And on, ink’s ocean lightly buoy’d, 
That cork of vanity is Lloyd.’ 


The Law-/tudent, another epifle to Mr. Colman, is, we 


think, one of, the. belt things in this, callefion : 
addreffes his Pylades on leaving Chrift-church and fixing at Lin- 


inthis he 


coln’s-Inn, and affures him that law and ‘Poetry are incom- 


patidle, becaufe -' 


‘ Wheree’er, the mufe ufurps defpotic fway, 


All other ftudies muft of farce ive way. 
Int’reft in vain puts in her prudent claim, 
Nonfuited by the powerful plea of fame, 


As well you might weigh lead againft a feather, . 


As gver jumble wit and law together, 
. On Littleton Coke gravely thus remarks, 


(Remember this, ye rhyming Temple Sparks!) 


‘s_ In ? 
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At the conclufion of it he advifes his friend to purfue his law 
ftudies, in the following fpirited lines : 





Lloyd's Poems: 
& In all our-author’s tenures, be it noted, 
“* This is the fourth time any verfeis quoted.” 


Which, ’gainft the Mufe and verfe; may wellimply 
What lawyers call a xoli profequi. 





. 





Stick clofe, dear Colman, to the Bar! 

If genius warm thee, where can genius call 

For nobler action than in yonder hall ? 

’Tis not enough each morn, on‘Term’s approach, 
To club your legal threepence for acoach ; 

Then at the Hall to take your filent ftand, 

With ink-horn and long note-book. in your hand, 
Marking grave ferjeants cite each wife report, 
And noting down fage diétums from’ the court, 
With overwhelming brow, and laW-leatn’d face, 
The index of your book of commioif'place. 5b 


« Thefe are mere drudges, that can only plod, 
And tread the paths their dull: forefathers trod, 
Doom’d thro’ law’ s maze, withoutaclue, to range, 
From fecond Vernon down.to fecoud, Strange. 

Do Thou uplift tbine eyes to-happier wits ! 


He then concludes bp: paying fome prong compliments to 
our eminent lawyers,*" 


‘ O for thy fpirif; Mansfield ! at thy hame 
What bofom glows not with an active flame? 
Alone from Jargon born to refeue Law, 

From precédent,, grave ham, and formal faw! 
To ftrip chican’ry of its vain'pretences 
And marry Common Law to Common Senfe ! 


* Prat! on thy lips perfuafion everhung!' . 
Engl falls, puré a’ Mahna, from thy tongue; 
On thy voice trithmay reft, and on thy plea 


i ‘Unening Hertley'f found the jutt decree, 


© Henley! than whom, to Hardwick’s well.raifed._ 
fame, . . 
No worthier fecond toyal George could: name : 
No lawyer of prerogative ; He hal 
Fafhioned in black corruption’s pliant; fchool ; 
Form’d ’twixt the Pedple and the Crown to ftand, 
And hold the feales of right with even hand! 


‘ True to our hopes,, and equal to his birth, 
See, fee in Yorke the.force of lineal worth! 


But 























Tales from Fontaine. © 


© But why their fev’ral merits need [tell 2’ 
Why on each honour’d fage’s praifes dwell? > , .., 
Wilmot how well his place, or Fofter fills ! 9; 
Or fhrewd fenfe beaming from the.eye of Wills ?? , 


The firft book of the Henriade is, in general, well tranflated; 
we could wifh, that, for Mr. Voltaire’s honour, and his own, 
he would take the pains to go through the whole poem, and 
give it to the public. The familiar Epifle to an Apothecary, and 
the Zale, which come immediately after the tranflation of the 
Henriade, are, in our opinion, but very indifferent; it might 
feem invidious in us to point out or dwell upon their faults, 
we fhall therefore pafs them entirely over. The prologue in- 
tended to have been fpoken on his majetty’s birth-day, and the 
Latin Verfes above mentioned, conclude this work. 

We have taken no notice of the Cit’s, Country-box +, the 
Epiftle to Mr. Garrick, the AZor, the two Odes, the Epifile to C. 
Churchill, the fable of Genius, Envy and ‘Time, drcadia, ‘and 
fome other little poems here inferted, becaufe they have all beer 
publifhed, and confequently remarked on fome time ago, and 
are only reprinted and put into this colle€tion to make up the 
volume, which indeed without this addition could never have 
fairly entitled the author to ten fhillings and fixpence. 





—- 


Art. X. Tales from Fontaine ; the firft Satire and firft Epiftle of 
Horace ; and a Letter to a Friend, on ‘is repining at old Age. 
Svo. Pr. 15. 6d. Nourfe. 


FONTAINE was one of the moft original, eafy, and 

agreeable writers that France has to boaft of. There is fuch 
a fimplicity in his narration, fuch a purity in his diétion, fuch 
elegance and variety in his numbers, as muft endear his works 
to every reader of tafte; but the more excellent an author is, 
doubtlefs, the more difficult muft be the tafk of a tranflator. 
That irregular metre which Fontaine is fo happy in, has never, 
as we remember, been wellimitated by any Englifh author, ex- 
cept by Vanbrugh in his comedy of Az/op, though it is cer- 
tainly much better adapted to tales and fables, than the Hudi- 
braftic, or any other kind of verfe which our modern fabulifts 
and ftory-tellers have made ufe of. The author of the per- 
formance now before us, whoever he is (for that is a fecret we 
are not yet let into) feems to be quite unequal tothe tafk which 
he has undertaken, as we cannot fotm any idea of the merit 
of Fontaine, from this very poor and contemptible tranflation 





- + This poem is printed in the Connoiffeur,’ aud is not 
without merit, 


ae (or 
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(or rather burlefque) of him. This unmeaning verfifyer has 
neither tafte nor genius, and feems to be totally ignorant both 
of the French language and his own. 


Prefixed to thefe poems (if fo they may be called) is atx epiftle 
from the bookfeller to the reader in moft miferable rhime, which 


begins thus: 
¢ The courteous réader’s probably in doubt, 
Curious to know how this fame thing came out : 
To clear myfelf, and fet the matter right, 
Sincerely 1 declare how F came by’t.’ 


Then follows a ridiculous rigmo-rou ftory about an officer 
which, for the honour of the faid bookfeller, we will not here 
repeat; but proceed to a few fort extra&s from the work it- 
felf, to which, left our readers fhould think them too long, 
we will add the original alfo, by which they will at once fee the 
merit of the French writer, and the unfuccefsful attempt of the 
Enghith tranflator. 

Fontaine’s Calendrier des Veillards, taken from Boccace, is one 
of the beft and moft entertaining of his tales. The tranflator 
has called it The Calendar of Old Felliaus, which is {carce intelli- 
gible, initead of the Old Man’s Almanack: but to pafs over the 
impropriety of the title, let us fee what juftice he has done to 


the tale itfelf. Mr. Fontaine fets out thus: 
‘¢ Plus d’une fois je me fuis étonné 

Quice qui fait la paix du mariage 
En eft le point le moins confideré ; 
Lorfque l’on met une fille en menage, 
Les pere & mere ont pour objet le bien 
Toat le furplus’ils lecomptent pour rien, 
Jeunes tendrons a Veillards appartienent, 
Et cependant je voi qu’ils fe foucient 
D’avoir chevaux a leur char attelés, 
De méme tailles, & méme chiens couplés 5 
Ainfi des beufs, qui’ de force pareille 
Sont toujours prits ; car ce feroit merveille’ 
Si fans cela la charruc alloit bien. 
Comment pourroit celle du mariage 
Ne mal aller, étant un attelage 
Qui bien fouvent ne fe rapporte en rien ? 
J’en vas conter un exemple notable.” 


Thofe who know any thing of the French language, which is’ 
now: almoft univerfally underftood’ amongft us, will obferve 
that there is in this proemium, a curiofa felicitas, a happinefs 
both of fentiment and expreffion, which few modern writers 
have ever attained to, and which our tranflator, as we fhall fee 


by the-following lines, had not the leaft idea of, ‘ Vve 
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¢ Pve been aftonift’d, many a time, 
In marriage, that the main defiga, 
Which can alone prevent debate, 
Or make peace in a marry’d figte, 
From parents thoughts feems quite difcardeds.. 
And naught, but meney, is, regarded, 


‘ A daughter lovely, young, and gay, 
They’ll.wed to one—If rich, that’s gray; 
Yet take great heed, when beafts they pair, 
To match them with peculjar care—— 
Dogs, horfes, of proportion’d force, 
Together draw or run the courfe ; 
xen, when yok’d, are par’d with fkill, 
Or elfe the plough would go but ill ; 
And not to heed. muft be a joke : 
Who’re join’d to drag the marriage yoke ; 
For matters then muft go but ill, 

When one will pull, and one ftand ftill ; 
The truth of what I here maiatain 
The following tale will beft explain.’ 


To pafs over the villainous thime ia the two. firft. lines of 
time and defign, which certainly, like Quinzeca and his wif, 
were never meant to come together, what is become of /or/que 
Von met une fille en menage, or, Feunes. tendrons & Véillardt appar- 
tieunent, which are not fo much as mentioned in the tranflation. 
The archnefs of the attellage, qui bien Jauvent. ne fe rapporte. ex 
rien, is intirely omitted by our doer into Englifo, who, not un- 
derftanding the force or humour of the original, puts us off 
with 





not to heed muft be a joke, 
_ Who’re join’d to drag the marriage yoke.” 

Indeed, Mr. tranflator, there is no joke in thus mangling 
one of the beft authors we ever had; but this gentleman, we 
fuppofe, being a gréat lover of his own country, he thought 
it an honour to, murther a Frenchman. 

A little further on.in this tale, Mr. Bookfeller’s friend pre- 
fents us with the following: delightful ftrains. : 


‘ Bartholomée the lady’s name, 
For truth is all at which I aim; 
I hate your wicked jokes and gibes 
To wound one through another’s fides 5 
_ I tell a fa&t, and cry beware, 
Remember this, and have a care; 
‘I hope P’ve not been in the wrong 
To clear this point, let’s now go on, sth 
: i , ‘¢ The 
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‘ The lady,: brought that inftant in, 
She ftarts as at fome frightful thing, 
Then ftands furpria’d, and takes a view 
As of fome monfter ftrange and ‘new ; 
He feems to her as much’ unknown, 
As one juft from the torrid zone. 

* Alas! Quinzeca cries,,you fee 
Plainly in this her modefty ; 

Poor thing! fhe’s. bafhful, now you’re here, 
Afham’d to let her joy appear : 

Did not your prefence give a check, 

Her arms had been around my neck ; 
Boldnefs is what fhe never knew, 

On which the corfair ftraight withdrew.’ 


With. which words we will withdraw alfo, having too much 
charity for our readers to trouble them with any more extraés 
from this moft contemptible performance; to the author of 
which we recommend the following celebrated epigram, for- 
merly made on a brother dull-man: — 

‘¢ Read the commandments, Sir, tranflate no further, 
For there ’tis written thou foalt do no murther. 


”~ 





--- 


Art. XI. Longfword Earl of Salifbury: Ax Hifterical Ro- 
mance. 2 Vols. Pr. 5s. Johnfton. 


W E are indebted to the author of this work for the intro- 

du&tion of a new.and agreeable fpecies of writing, in 
which the beauties of poetry, and the advantages of hiftory 
are happily united. The ftory of this romance (as he modeftly 
entitles it) is founded on real faéts, and without doing any great 
violence to truth, pleafes the imagination, at the fame time 
that it improves the heart. The language, though adorned 
and elevated, is yet chafte and correét, and the liberty of now 
and then adopting an obfelete word or phrafe, in which the au- 
thor has very fparingly indulged himfelf, diffufes over the 
whole a very pleafing air of antiquity. ‘The fentiments are ex- 
aGly conformable.to thofe exquifite notions of gaHantry and 
honour which prevails in the age of his hero. The fpirit and 
manners of the times are ftri€tly preferved in the characters, 
which are fingular and lively, ftrongly marked, and invariably 
fupported. The defcriptions are beautifully luxuriant, but 
never gratify the fancy at the expence of the writer’s judgment. 
The events, tho’ frequent, are not perplexed ; and, without de- 
viating from probability, are very powerfully interefting. The 
condu& refembles that of an epic poem; and had it the advan- 


tage of meafure, we fhould not fcruple to call it by that name. 
The 
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The following extraét may perhaps juftify the character here 
given of this work. It is a complete ftory in itfelf, containing 
the adventures ofa female attendant on the countefs of Salif- 
bury, and, we prefume, cannot fail of affecting every reader 
of the leaft fenfibility. 

‘¢ Happier days have I beheld; and better fortune have I ex- 
perienced. I had a hufband, lady, brave and honeft : a fon 
too, trained to arms, and exercifed in deeds of war.—But hea- 
ven was pleafed to take them from me. 

« Our refidence was in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, ’ 
where we lived in peace, removed from the'cares of greatnefs, 
and the bitternefs of diftrefs. My hufband was loving; Ed- 
mund our only child, the delight of our eyes, arid comfort of 

our advancing years. Though bred to arms, he was mild and 
gentle, and though nurtured in the humble vale of life, he was 
brave and generous.. Even from his infant years, he had con- 
ceived an affeétion for the daughter (fhe too the only child) of 
a neighbouring Franklin, which grew with their ripening age; 
nor was condemned or controuled. The fond parents beheld 
this youthful pair of lovers with fecret joy; and hoped, in 
them, to tranfmit their names and little inheritances to fuc- 
ceeding times.. They were betrothed, and but waited for the 
holy benediction to crown their wifhes; when war and tumult 
began to rage in England. John was then our king: he had 
fubmitted, and was reconciled to the holy father. He had at- 
tempted to recover his dominions in France; but, abandoned 
by his difcontented nobles, he returned-to his kingdom, full of 
vexation and:revenge. Ah, lady, little doth the high-born cour- 
tier or the powerful lord conceive of that weight of mifery which 
public diffentions. heap upon. the lowly fubje! The king 
marched like dn enemy thro’ the land, fpoiling and ravaging 
the eftates of his wayward batons. Ht arrived at Nottingham; 
where my lord of Canterbury, at length, prevailed to ftop his 
unfriendly progrefs. He, continued here for fome time : his 
followers, fécure.in his proteétion, and enriched by his bounty, 
little regarded the fevere limits. which laws prefcribe. Gay re- 
vellers they ;_ who, full of mirth and. difport, beguiled the time 
in fong and dance with,courtly dames, One of thefe glittering 
minions of royal. favour perchance ,caft his wanton eyes on 
Edyth, the maid betrothed to my fon. Accurfed be the hour, 
in which he difcovered, and was enamoured with her beauty ! 
He courted her in gentle guile, with fair femblance of refpec& 
and decent love: he dazzled her with the view of coftly gifts ; 
he promifed much, he fighed often, and forhetimes wept ; but 
all-fruitlefs were his endeavours to conquer the integrity of this 
honeft maiden, Yet, not entirely difpleafed at his flattering 
arts, the liftened without terror or abhorrence, whilit yet his 
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purpofe was not dire&tly avowed ; and fometimes, yielding to 
his courtefy, fuffered him to lead her forth, and to amufe her 
éar with tales of courtly pleafures and fplendor. The jealous 
anxiety of Edmund ever watched theirfteps at wary diftance : 
till at length, when this incautious maid had been conducted 
toa fecret path, when fhe fuddenly found her helplefs inno- 
cence at the mercy of a luxurious courtier; when he boldly 
preit his fuit, and attempted to force her, trembling and dif- 
mayed, to his wicked purpofe, her piercing fhrieks foon fum- 
moned a faithful deliverer to her fide: Edmund, mad with rage 
and jealoufy, fatally {mote the ravifher ; and carelefsly leaving 
him weltering in blood, conveyed away his Edyth, who had 
fainted with tertor and furprize, and fafely depofited his heart’s 
dear treafure in her father’s dwelling. 

«« An event like this was not to be concealed: nor did the 
unhappy youth, now mad with paffion, and deaf to the calls of 
prudence, fear to avow his bloody deed freely and publicly. 
Soon was the body difcovered ; and foon was Edmund feized, 
and torn from his frantic miftrefs. An armed band hurried 
him away, with loud and tumultuous denunciations of ven- 
geance; when happily the king, now returning from the chace, 
defcried the rout, and difpatched an attendant to demand the 
caufe of fuch diforder. Of this he was inftantly informed ; and’ 
curious to learn the occafion of fuch a prefumptuous violence 
upon his officer, to view the man who even boafted of his out- 
rage, he ordered the criminal to be brought before him. My 
fon was now led forward; and as he prepared to caft himfelf at 
the feet of his liege, the fiery beaft which the king beftrode, 
frighted at the tumult, began to ftart and year up with ungo- 
vernable wildnefs. The attendants inftantly alighted ; but be- 
fore they could fupport their falling mafter, Edmund had burft 
like lightning from the hands of his guards, broke his fall, and 
remounted him. This zeal and vigour were beheld with won- 
der, and fecret applaufe. ‘The king himfelf was by no means 
unaffected by the incident. His looks grew lefs fevere ; and in 
a tone, not angry, but majeftically grave, he demanded to know 
who he was, and what had prompted him to'this aét of blood. 
My fon knecled before him, modeft but not abje& ; and with 
an ingenuous plainnefs and freedom, related the unhappy caufe 
that had provoked him to this outrage: his love to the betroth- 
ed maid; the arts and treachery to which fhe had been ex- 
pofed ; the horrid attempt of violation ; and his own fatal en- 
counter with the king’s officer. In a word, he acknowledged the 
crime, and with decent boldnefs declared himfelf refigned to the 
punifhmetnt, and prepared to yield up his forfeit life, The king 
liftened with attention, and in the natural and unaffe&ted narrative 


faw the full proof of all that had been alledged, With a fudden 
warmth 
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warmth he fwote by the foot of God, (his ufual oath) that his 
fervant had defervedly met his fate ; that Edmund was a brave 
youth, and merited not only pardon, but reward; and that 
henceforward he fhould be his foldier. The witneffes of this 
fcene were not flow to applaud the fentiments of their fove- 
reign. .They vied with each other in their praifes of my fon, 
whofe youthful breaft was but too fufceptible of their inpref- 
fions. How happy did we then efteem ourfelves, when we faw 
our child refcued from deftrution, graced with the royal favour, 
and entrufted with an honourable command! To us he paid his 
filial duty. ; then flew to the beloved Edyth, to comfort her 
forrow, and revive her fpirit, confounded and depreffed by the 
late event. Of her, he took a tender leave, with affurances of 
invariable fidelity, and paffionate vows of {peedy return to com- 
plete his happinefs; then departed to perform the duties of his 
new charge. But we were not as yet totally bereft of our dar- 
ling obje&t ; fome intervals he found for brief, yet frequent vi- 
fitings ; to delight us with the accounts of his advancing for- 
tune.. So completely was he now poffeffed, with the thonghts ~ 
of war and honour ; fo elevated and tranfported by the view of 
courtly fplendor, and the gay promifes of youthful ambition ; 
that love feemed to hold but a fecond place. within_his mind : 
and the fighs and half-fupprefled tears of Edyth, fometimes 
confeffed her jealous fear of his eftrangement. He faw,and chid 
her unjuft fufpicions : to allay them, he propofed thar the holy: 
father fhould inftantly unitetheir hands. Their nuptials were 
fudden ; and their conjugal endearments, alas! too foon inter- 
rupted by our fon’s neceflary attendance on his royal mafter. 

‘* The land was now threatened with all the calamities of ci- 
vil war, A fecond time had.the bold barons put on their ar- 
mour, and colleéted their vaffals againit John, My hufband,: 
altho’ he had already fuffered in their caufe, yet ftill adhered 
with an obftinate integrity to that fide which he deemed the 
great bulwark of his country. He earneftly preft young Ed- 
mund to abandon the fervice of a prince whofe favour was 
precarious ; fuddenly and capricionfly beftowed ; and as 
fuddenly and capricioufly withdrawn. But he was heard 
with reluétance and averfion. He urged the folid com- 
forts of honeft poverty and contentment ; he called it fhameful: 
(forgive me, lady, if his homely fentiments offend) to unite 
with rapacious foreigners, and to embrue his hands in the blood 
of countrymen and brethren, His for was ftilk unmoved, and 
to all his arguments oppofed one plea, bis forfeit life, andthe 
vaft debt of gratitude he owed-the king.. A father’s authority 
was then exerted. He was commanded, upon his: filial. obe- 
dience, ta attend on the confederated lords; the terrors of di- 
vine vengeance were denounced on his undutifu! obftinacy. He 
hefitated; but the flattering profpects of ambition at it 'lengeld 
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prevailed. He forgot the fubmiffion due to a parent’s autfio- 
rity ; full of gay hopes, and impatient of controul, he haftened 
away to ferve his liege lord, whilft my hufband, irritated at his 
difobedience, pronounced fomething like a curfe upon his un- 
happy fon, and followed the ftandard of William de Albinet 
the commanding baron. 

‘* Through the courfe of thefe unhappy contelts, Edmund 
encreafed in honour; and ftill more and more approved his ac~ 
tive valour. Itis too well known with what fhameful difregard 
to the protection of their adherents, the barons fuffered a num- 
ber of the moft faithful to their caufe to be fhut up within the 
caftle of Rochefter, and to be forely preft by the royal army, 
while they themfelves rioted in London. In a fatal hour, Ed- 
mund was commanded to the fiege of this caftle—O lady ! a 
few words are fufficient for the reft of his fad ftory. How doth 
the dreadful remembrance pierce my afflifted heart! Many 
deeds of manhood did he atchieve ; and oftentimes did he repeb 
the defperate valour of the befieged. At the head of a {mall 
party, he at length ventured too rafhly to approach the caftle 
walls, and was fuddenly encountered by a larger body of the 
enemy. The conteft was obftinate and bloody: but his affo- 
ciates were borne down by numbers, and left him, as they 
yielded, fingly engaged with a foldier, whofe fword threatened 
deftruétion. They rufhed upon each other, they clofed, they 
redoubled their deadly blows, ’till at length, a well directed 
ftroke from the arm of Edmund fell upon the front of his anta- 
gonift, cleft his beaver, and uncovered his wounded head. 
Edmund ftarted ! ftood aghaft ; uttered fome confufed founds 
of horror! How can I fpeak it ! The ill fated youth—O 
for ever accurfed be the authors of every civil ftrife !—had 
{mote his father. 

*«* My hufband, ftunned and faint, was finking down; wher 
Edmund feized him in his arms, and gently laid him upon the 
earth. He kneeled before him, in all the bitternefs of anguifh 
and diftraétion. His lamentations were loud and wild ; and 
earneftly did he implore for pardon ; and bitterly did he curfe 
his own fatalerror. The languideyes of his father were fixed 
kindly upon him; his faltring voice fpoke forgivenefs. And 
now was Edmund preparing to bind up his wound, and tocon- 
vey him to fome pkce of fafety and relief, when the noife of 
tumult and rout grew loud. He turned his head haftily, to 
learn the caufe ; and, in that fatal moment, received a fhot 
from a crofs-bow fullin his brain. ‘The fon funk down by the 
fide of the bleeding father-;~the. routed, and the purfuers. (2 
party of the royal army who had come to the fupport of their 
affociates) trampled upon their bodies. Edmund had at, once 
expired with a groan, My hufband lived but to relate the 
dreadful ftory. « Phusy 
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«* Thus (faid Elinor) in one accurfed hour, was I bereft of 
all my comfort. The calamity was too great for my weak 
heart to bear. The relation inftantly confufed my brain, and 
deprived me of reafon. Long did I continue in a melancholy 
infenfibility to my diftrefs; and perhaps, heaven was kind in 
thus afflicting me. When time, and a brother’s tender care, 
had at length reftored my difordered fenfes, I learned, that the 
wretched Edyth had been feized with the pangs of untimely 
childbirth, had with pain and forrow given her lifelefs burden 
to the light, long languifhed in ficknefs and grief ; and was at 
length retired to a religious houfe, there to end her wretched 
days. And there were they foon ended. I myfelf had been 
defpoiled of all my poffeffions, by the fury of civil war, in 
which both parties were equally incenfed againft my hufband 
or my fon, _Refcued from death, and fupported by the kind- 


nefs of my brother, the vaffal of lord Raymond ; him have I” 


followed, and by his means have I been placed here ; ready to 
obey our lord in all humble and honeft duties: but we have net 
yet learned to be the bafe inftruments of oppreffion.’ 





—ea 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Art. XII. Recueil de Medailles de Rois, qui n’ont Point encore. été 
Publices, ou qui font peu connues. 


HIS elegant quarto does honour to the artsof Parts. It 

is a colleétion and defcription of fuch of the French king’s 
medals, as had not before been publifhed, or were but little 
known: fome of them, indeed, have been exhibited, but very 
incorreétly, and on others, which are very obfcure, the editor 
has made fome curious remarks, the better to afcertain the 
events they were defigned to perpetuate. The ftudy of medals 
is not only amufing, but important. We are agreeably enter- 
tained in comparing the features of antient kings and heroes 
with their characters, as they have been delineated by cotempo- 
rary hiftorians. We are able to derive from an accurate exami- 
nation of medals, an intimate acquaintance with the different 
habits, cuftoms, laws, and religion of former nations ; fome- 
times to throw new light upon hiitorical events, and correct the 
errors of chronology. The work now before us is printed on 
fine paper, with a fair large type ; and the two and twenty 
plates, reprefenting the figures of the medals, defcribed, are 
extremely wellengraved. The firft exhibits Alexander I. king 
of Macedonia, anceftor to Alexander the Great ; divers medals 
of Archelaus I. Perdiccas, and Philip II. In the fecond we 


find fome of Alexander the Great; Demetrius, and Lyfima- 
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chus. In the third we have Philip, the fon of Demetrius ; 
Perfeus ; Arefbus, and Pyrrhus, kings of Epirus ; Moftes, king 
of Dalmatia; Manunius, king of Dyrrachium ; Aleus, king of 
‘Tiga ; and a fovereign of Crete, fuppofed to be Minos., The 
fourth piate contains Audoleon, king of Paonia; Scutes III. 
and Cotys V. kings of Thrace ; Sauromates I. I]. and [1I. and 
Eupator, kings of Bofphorus. ‘The nextis enriched with feve- 
ral medals of the Ptolemeys, kings of Egypt, and one of Bere- - 
nice Sateris. Cleopatra If. Cleopatra the Laft ; Ptolemy IX. of 
Egypt; Magas, and another fovereign of Cyrenaica ; Juba ; 
Cleopatra, and Prolomey, fovereigns of Mauritania, are exhi- 
bited in the fixth copper-plate. The feventh contains fome 
afcribed to Seleucus Nicator ; Antiochus Soter ; and fome other 
monarchs of Syria. Inthe eighth are reprefented feveral heads 
of Antiochus II. deus ; Seleucus If. Callinicus; Antiochus hie- 
rax ; Seleucus III. Araunus; and Antiochus III. magnus. In 
the ninth we find Seleucus 1V. Philopator; Antiochus IV. deus 
Epiphanes Nicephorus, &c. Antiochus V. Eupator ; Demetrius 
I. deus Philopator Soter ; and Alexander J. Theopator Everge- 
tis Epiphanes Nicephorps. The tenth, and four following, ex - 
hibit many other Syrian medals, which we have not time to 
particularize. The fifteenth gives us fome medals ftruck by the 
kings of Arminia, Ba€triana, and Partia. In the fixteenth are 
fome of the kings of Ofrhenum, and Judea. The néxtis filled 
with thofe belonging to the kings of Pergamus and Bithynia: the 
eighteenth, with the kings of Pontus : the ninteenth, with thofe 
of Galatia and Cebyris: the twentieth, with the fovereigns of 
Cappadocia, &c. The next contains a few that are unknown ; 
and the laft exhibits fome medals of remarkable perfonages, 
fuch as AEneas, the fon of Anchifes ; Xenophon, the phyfician, 
the favourite of Claudius ; Tius, a pontiff of Miletum; the 
nymph Cyrene; and Procla, fuppofed to have been the daugh- 
ter of Clodius, Aurelius Proclus, a magiftrate of Thyatera. 
On the whole, this performance abounds with judicious cri- 
tical remarks, and very ingenious conjeétures, and, in‘ our opi- 
pion, will make a valuable addition to the antiquarian’s li- 


brary. 





Art. XIII. Le Chevalier D’Oliveyra, drule en Effigie comme Here- 
tigue comment et pourquoi ? 


Anecdotes et Reflexions fur ce Sujet, données au Pubjic par Lui-méme. 


J T appears that this unfortunate gentleman has, for confcience 

fake, forfaken his own country, and facrificed every other 
confideration to the intereft of his immortal foul:' Having fome 
years ago renounced the errors of popery, and afterwards pub- 


lifhed a pathetic addrefs to his countrymen, on occafion of the 
dreadful 
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‘ dreadful earthquake which deftroyed great part of Lifbon, he 
has been lately condemned, unheard, by the inquifition, and 
burned in effigy as an heretic. In the little piece before us, we 
find an account of the chevalier’s family, and his own condu& ; 
of the ftrange and cruel proceedings to which he has been ex- 
pofed; together with many fenfible refleftions upon the fubje& 
of religion. As heis a fincere convert to the Protéftant faith, 
and a gentleman in diftrefs, who hath chofen England for his 
afylum, we recommend him to the protection and hofpitality 
of a people, diftinguifhed by their generous compaffion to all 
the children of diltrefs. ° 
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Art. 14. 4 Sermon preached at the Temple Church, on Sunday, 
November 15, 1761, upon Occafion of the Death of the Right 
Rev. Father in God, Dr. Thomas Sherlock, /ate Lord Bifbop of 
London; who departed this Life on the 18th of July laft, in the 
Eighty-fourth Year of bis Age. By Samuel Nicolls, ZZ D. 
Mafter of the Temple, Recor of St. James’s, Weftminfter, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Majefty. 4to. Pr. 6d. Whitton. 


S this fermon was written and publifhed merely with the 

defign of doing honour to the memory of a late illuftrions 
prelate, we fhall pafs over every part of it,. but that which 
relates to the principal fubjec&t, concerning whom the following 
extracts may perhaps be agreegble to our readers. 

‘ He (Bp. Sherlock) was made mafter of the Temple very 
young, upon the refignation of his father ; and was. obliged to 
apply himéelf clofely to bufinefs, and take infinite pains to 
qualify himfelf for that honourable employment: which he 
effe&tually did in the courfe of a few years, and became one of 
the moft celebrated preachers of that time. Thus did he labour 
early iz the word and dedrine, and approve himfelf a cvorkman 
that need not be afbamed ;’ thoroughly furnifeed, and bring out of bis 
treafure things new and altogether inimitable. And thus, be- 
fore he was forty years old, was he poficffed of a fet of as fine 
compofitions, as this age, or any other age or nation, has ever 
produced ; I mean thofe difcourfes lately: pubiifhed; and I 
fpeak it with more confidence, becautfe the world has fet to its 
feal that this is true. 

* Iu -this ftation he continued many years, peaching con- 
tantly, rightly dividing the word of God, and promoting the 
falvation of fouls.. For his preaching was with power 5 not oniy 
in the weight of his words and argument, but in the force and 
¢nergy with which it was delivered. For though his voice was 
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not melodious, but accompanied rather with 4 thickneft of 
fpeech, yet were his words uttered with fo much propriety, 
and with fuch ftrength and vehemence, that he never failed to 
take poffeffion of his whole audience, and fecure their atten- 
tion. This powerful delivery of words fo weighty and im- 
‘portant, as his always were, made a ftrong impreffion upon 
the minds of his hearers, and was not foon forgot. And: I 
doubt not but many of you ftill the remember the excellent 
inftru€tion you have heard from him, to your great comfort. 
¢ About this time alfo it was, that he publifhed his much- 
admired difcourfes upon the fe and intent of prophecy, which did 
fo much fervice to the caufe of Chriftianity, then openly at- 
tacked by fome daring unbelievers. 
: ‘ Upon the acceffion of his late majefty to the throne, he wag 

foon difiinguifhed ; and, with another truly eminent divine *, 
advanced to the bench : where he fat with great Juftre for many 
years ; in matters of difficulty and nice difcernment ferving his 
king and country, and the church over which he prefided, with 
uncommon zeal and prudence. Indeed fuch was his difcretion 
and great judgment, that all ranks of perfons were defirous of 
knowing his opinion in every cafe: and by his quick and folid 
judgment of things he has been able to do great good to many 
individuals, and very fignal fervices to hiscountry. For indeed 
he had a vaft and capacious mind, taking at once into his com- 
prehenfion the whole of things, and forming a fettled judgment 
of them at one view, by a kind of intuition. And as this made 
him very capable of giving advice, fo it was fure to bring him 
much trouble of that fort: which he chearfully fubmitted to, 
refolving the doubts, and anfwering the cafes of thofe that con- 
fulted him both at home and abroad. 

‘ All this time, while he was thus taken up in the bufinefs of 
the ftation to which he was advanced, he yet continued to preach 
to his congregation during term ; and in the vacation conftantly 
went down to vifit and to refide in his diocefe: where he fpent 
his time in the moft exemplary manner ; in a decent hofpita- 
lity ; in repairing his churches and houfes, wherever he went ; 
in converling with his clergy, and in giving them and their peo- 
ple proper direétions, as the circumftances of things required : 
and this he has done in a courfe of charges, compofed with 
that knowledge of men and of things, as will do him equal ho- 
nour with any other of his difcaurfes, whenever they fhall be 
publithed. 

‘And thus did this great man lay himfelf out for the public 
good ; always bufy, always employed, fo long as God gave him 
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health and ftrength to go through thofe various and important 
offices of life, which were committed to his care. 

« But now, though his mind and underftanding remained in 
full vigour, infirmities of body began to creep very faft upon 
him. And then it was t*.at he declined, when offered him, the 
- higheft honours of this church, becaufe he was fenfible, thro? 
the infirmities he felt, he fhould never be able to give that 
perfonal attendance, which that great office requires. And 
this alfo induced him afterwards to accept the charge of this 
diocefe wherein we live, becaufe his bufinefs would be at home 
and about him, -and would require no Jong journies, for which 
he found himfelf very unfit: And certain it is, that for the firft 
three or four years he applied himfelf clofely to bufinefs, and 
made one general vifitation of his diocefe in perfon: nay he 
extended his care to the parts abroad, and began a correfpon- 
dence there, which would have been very ufeful to the church, 

af his health had permitted him to carry it on: but about that 
time it pleafed God to vifit him with a very dangerous illnefs, 
from which indeed he recovered, but with almoft the total lofs 
of the ufe of his limbs: and foon after his fpeech failing him, 
he was conftrained to .give over the exercife of his funétion and 
office, and was even deprived of the advantages of a free con- 
verfation. 

* But though he was thus obliged to provide for the minifte- 
rial office, yet he ftill took care himfelf of the difpatch of bu- 
finefs. For the mind was yet vigorous and ftrong in this weak 
body, and partook of none of its infirmities. He never parted 
with the adminiftration of things out of his own hands, but re- 
quired an exaé account of every thing that was tranfa&ted. And 
where the bufinefs was of importance and confequence enough, 
he would dictate letters, and give directions about it himfelf. 
Under all his infirmities, his foul broke through like the fun from 
a cloud, and was vifible to every eye. There was dignity in 
his afpe& and countenance to the very laft. His reafon fat en- 
throned within him, and no one could approach him without 
having his mind filled with that refpe& and veneration that was 
due to fo great a character. My Father, my Father, the chariot 
of Ifrael, and the horfemen thereof! We have loft a troop, a whole 
army, in him,’ 

‘ His learning was very extenfive : God had given hima 
great and an underftanding mind, a quick comprehenfion, and 
a folid judgment. Thefe advantages of nature he improved by 
much induftry and application ; and in the early part of his 
life had read and digefted well the antient authors both Greek 
and Latin, the philofophers, poets, and orators; from whence 
he acquired that correct and elegant ftile, which appears in all 
his compofitions, His knowledge in divinity was obtained — 
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the ftudy of the moft rational writers of the church, both an- 
cient and modern: and he was particularly fond of comparing 
fcripture with fcripture, and efpecially of illuftrating the epiitles 
and writings of the apoftles, which he thought wanted to be 
more ftudied, and of which we have fome fpecimen in his own 
difcourfes. His {kill in the civil and canon law was very confi- 
_derable ; to which he had added fuch a knowledge of the com- 
mon law of England as few clergymen attain to. This it was 
that gave him that influence in all caufes where the church was 
concerned, as knowing precifely what it had to claim from its 
conftitutions and canons, and what from the common law of 
the land.’ 

Such is Dr. Nicolls’s portrait of the great and learned bifhop 
Sherlock. Whether this limner has done him juftice muit be 
fubmitted to the determination of the public: the features may, 
in our opinion, be like, and the outlines tolerably juft ; but 
furely there is not that {trong expreffion, and warmth of co- 
louring, which fo noble a fubje& demanded. We intirely ac- 
quiefce, to fay the truth, in the * doétor’s own opinion of this 
performance. A Praxiteles only isable to draw a Venus, and 
none butan Apelles fhould paint an Alexander. 


Art. 15. Papers relative to the Rupture wiih Spain. In French 
and Englith. Publifhed by Authority. 8v0. Pr. 3s. Owen. 


From the perufal of thefe papers we have formed the follow- 
ing opinions: That Spain had no intention to break with Eng- 
Jand, when the negociation between Great Britain and France 
was brought upon the carpet: that Spain had fome right to 
expect the Englifh fettlers fhould quit the Rio Tinto near the 
Rincon of the Mofquito fhore in America, in confequence of 
his Catholic majefty’s repeated affurance, that, in this cafe, the 
Englith thould be allowed to cut logwood, without moleftation, 
in the bays of Honduras and Campeachy, until that privilege 
fhould be difcuffed by treaty between the two nations: that 
Spain, in hopes of obtaiping fome advantages in traffic, was 
prevailed upon by France, to communicate through her chan- 
nel the memorial concerning the Catholic king’s pretenfions, 
which gave fo much umbrage to the Britith miniftry : that 
Spain being jealous and afraid of the conquefts atchieved by 
the Englith arms in America, piqued at the refufal fhe had 
fuftained with refpect to the fettlement on Rio Tinto, or Black 





* « And now (fays he, in the laft page of this fermon) upon 
a review of the whole, I-am truly concerned to find, how little 
I have been able to fay upon this great fubjcét, which may do 


any juttice to his charatter,’ 1000 stg 
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Water ; affronted by the lofty manner in-which her memorial 
had been rejected, and ‘her ‘pretenfions declared inadmiffible, 
attached by inclination to the French king, importuned and 
mifled by the miniftry of Verfailles, and encouraged with the hope 

of fuccefs, by a perfuafion that the finances of England were ex- 
haufted, at length refolved upon a rupture: thatthe Spanifh mi- 
nifter diffembling the intentionof his court,had cajoled the Britith 
ambaffador with general promifes, and artful profeffions, un- 
til the Affogues arrived from the Weit Indies with the treafure, 
and the ports of Spain put ina pofture of defence : that his 
Britannic majefty’s condué& with refpe& to Spain, at this deli- 
cate conjun@ure, was fuch as refle&ed honour on his crown 
and councils, as difplays an equal fpirit of firmnefs and mode- 


ration. 


Art. 16. Odbfervations on the Papers relative to the Rupture with 
Spain, laid before both Houfes of Parliament, on Friday rhe tewen- 
ty-ninth Day of January, 1762, by bis Majefty’s Command. In 
a Letter from a Member of Parliament, to a Friend in the Couns 
try. gto. Pr. is. Nicoll. 


The author of this pamphlet endeavours to prove, that ef- 
fential papers relative to this rupture have been fuppreffed. 
He fays, Mr. P tt preffed with honeft zeal the laying before 
the public, every-paper relative to the fix years negociation with 
Spain. Had this propofal been complied with, the atrocious 
calumnies fo induftrioufly circulated, of his averfion to peace, 
and his endeavours to perpetuate andencreafe the war, had been 
laid open to mankind, &c. The defign of this piece feems to 
be a vindication of the late m-———r; and it muft be owned} 
that many circumftances here touched upen turn out in favour 
of his condu&: yet the authgr afcribes all the fuccefs of the 
war by the lump, to well fuggefted plans contrived and exes 
cuted under that m y, without however demonftrating, that 
the plans were well laid, or, indeed, proving they were at all 
fuggefted by the m r, We might, perhaps, with more 
reafon afcribe every individual atchievement to the reigning 
prince: but the moft brilliant and important of them all were, 
God knows, owing to good fortune, and the extraordinary fpi- 
rit of enterprize and refolution in the officers and tréops, 
which we wiJl venture to fay exifted independent of any mi- 
niiter whatfoever. That there was a connection: between France’ 
and Spain, previous to the laft negociation, -is certainly true : 
that Spain was jealoys of England, is equally true ; and per- 
haps the had engaged to declare for France, provided Great 
Britain fhould reje&t certain propofals of peace, which fhe. 


might haye deemed equitable ; but we are {till of opinion, that 
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all the iatimation which the court of London had received, 
lating to thofe engagements, was not fufficient to preeleielaie a 
rupture without further explanation; nor do we think, that 
fuch a ftep, adopted the very moment it was propofed by the 
Jate m———r, would have been attended with any advantage, 
which ought to preponderate againft the obfervation of thofe 
forms prefcribed in all civilized nations, in favour of the inte- 
refts of humanity in general ; if, indeed, any confideration 
ought to weigh againft a regard for thefe regulations. The 
propofal of the late Mr. P—, was broached in council about 
the beginning of O@ober, and the Spanifh flota had arrived in 
the bay of Cadiz, in the courfe of the preceding month. Two 
Ships richly laden, arrived afterwards in the month of Otober ; 
but even they muft have been fafe before directions could have 
been fent to intercept them. ‘There are mang curious particu- 
Jars in this pamphlet, which feems to have been written by 
fome perfon of fhrewd parts, and extraordinary intelligence. 


Art. 17. An authentic Account of the Proceedings of their High 
Mightineffes, the States of Holland and Weft-Friezeland, on the 
Complaint laid before them by bis Excellency Sir Jofeph Yorke, 
dis Britannic Majefy’s Ambaffador at the Hague, concerning 
Hoftilities committed in the River Bengal. 410. Pr. 25. 64, 
Becket. 


Tn this remonftrance, the Dutch Eaft India company have 
fairly turned the tables upon the Englifh governors in that 
country. They affirm, that on the coaft of Cormandel, and 
on the river Ganges, they had been expofed to fundry grievances 
and infults by the contending parties, as well as opprefled by 
the tyranny of the nabob of Bengal: that in order to protect 
their commerce, and preferve their faftories in thefe parts of 
the Eait Indies, fome troops were fent from Batavia to the 
coaft of Cormandel, where they landed accordingly, and a 
few were defigned for their fettlements in Bengal: that the 
commanding officer had particular orders to avoid all caufe of 
offence, either to the French, Englifh, or the nabob: that the 
Dutch governors had always adhered to the moft fcrupulous 
neutrality : that they had, at the hazard of their lives, peremp- 
torily refufed to join the former nabob againft the Englifh; 
and afterwards treated the officers of the Englifh company, 
when in diftrefS, with the utmoft tendernefs and humanity ; 
that though they had the right of a free navigation in the river 
Ganges by an exprefs firman of the mogul, and the undoubted 
privilege by the'law of nature and nations, to vifit their own 
fettlements without controul, the officers of the Englifh com- 


pany had interrupted this navigation, arrefted and detained 
their 
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their velfele, imprifoned, infulted, and robbed: their people =, 
that therefore by thefe:and other acts of hoftility here fpecified, 
the Englifh were the aggreflors: that all the friendly remon-' 
ftrances of the Dutch council, were treated with infolence and 
contempt: that their having recourfe to \arm$‘at Jaft,- was. 
merely an act of felf prefervation.and defence: that the Eaglith, 
inftead of obferving the treaty of friendfhip fubfifting between 
the two nations, and affifting the Dutch company occafionally, 
according to the dictates of friendfhip and chriftian humanity, 
had taken all opportunities to exprefs their animofity towards 
the fubjedts of the ftates general, and even concluded a treaty, 
with the nabob, Aly Khan, by which they obliged themfelves to 
affift him againft all his enemies whatfoever, without reftric- 
tion; anengagement by which they eventually renounced 2” 
the treaties fubfifting between England and other powers, which 
might at any time fall under the difpleafure of the faid nabob ;. 
and likewife fet at nought the firman of the mogul, the foun- 
dation of their commerce in that country; inafmuch as they’ 
provifionally efpoufed the caufe of the fubje& againft his 
fovereign. 

With refpe& to the double victory obtained over the Dutch 
fhips and forces by water and land, which was fo much mag- 
nified. in the Englifh news papers, they declare, that inftead 
of feven large fhips, including four of the line, they had no 
more than four imall fhips engaged; that. the complement 
of the whole, did not amount to two hundred men; whereas, 
that of the Englith, exceeded twice that number, over and above 
their great fuperiority in the weight of their metal; and that 
the Englith troops on fhore owed their fuccels entirely to their 
artillery,..an advantage of which the Dutch were entirely def- 
titute. Finally, they complain that they were compelled by the 
{trong hand, to fubfcribe fuch terms of accommodation as the 
Englith and nabob thought fit. to impofe. In a word, this 
account is authenticated by fuch original papers, as, We appre- 
hend, it will be found difficult. to invalidate. 


Art. 18. 4 Continuation of the Addrefs to the City of London. 
8ve. Pr. 1s. 6d. Davis. 


We have made fhift to toil to the end of this addrefs, of 
which we fhall fay nothing more, but that we think it might 
have been very well fpared. Were we to enter into a particu- 
Jar difcaffion, we fhould probably increafe the fpleen of the 
author againft the Critical Review, which he has honoured with 
fome notice in his potticript ; an honour we couldnot have: ex- 
pected from a perfon who profeffes to entertain fuch an opinion 


of our obfcurity.. We have now endeavoured to teturn the 
complt- 
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compliment, by mentioning. the fecond. part of the addrefs tq: 
the city of London, which, but for this intimation, might per- 


haps never emerge from oblivion. 


Art. 19. The Mufieal Lady. A Farce. As it is aGed atthe Theas 
tre-Royal mm Drury-Lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Becket. 


This is no bad fatire upon that ridiculous affectation of tafte 
and delicacy, which one often meets with in charaéters, which, 
in other refpects, are intitled to fome regard. | 

Young Mafk is a needy adventurer, whofe extravagancies 
have brought him in difgrace with his father, a covetous, rich, 
old hunks in the country, and exhaufted all his refources ex- 
cept one, which is a fortune-hunting fcheme, to be executed on 
the perfon of Sophy, .a young lady, far gone in the folly of af- 
fecting a tafte for Italian mufic. The firft appearance of Mafk 
is a diverting picture of a modern Templar, furrounded by duns, 
and confined by poverty in empty chambers. ‘ Was ever poor 
fellow (fays he). in fuch a diftreft fituation —a woman of for- 
tune ready to run into my arms—and without money, cloaths,, 
or clean linen, to pay her a vifit.”. However, he is luckily 
fupplied by his friend Freeman, and profecutes his plan with 
fuccefs. 

Sophy is introduced in a ludicrous dialogue with lady Scrape, 
concerning a quarrel between two Italian muficians, Staccato 
and Caprice, in which quarrel the two ladies intereft themfelves 
on different fides, with all the zeal of the warmeft partifans, as 
if the difpute was of the utmoft confequence to the nation. 

The fecond aét opens with Mafk cajoling Sophy, in the cha- 
racter of a great connoiffeur in mufic, jut arrived from Italy. 
This part he performs with fo much art and fuccefs, interming- 
ling flattery and courtfhip,, bombaft and importunity, that fhe 
at length confents to give him her hand, on condition that they 
fhall fet out for Italy, immediately after marriage. 

While they are coupled at. church, Old Mafk comes to the 
Temple, and finds out the diftreffes of his fon, againft whom 
he inveighs with all the bitternefs of paternal indignation, and 
meeting with Freeman, {wears he will leave him to mifery and 
ruin. But he changes his note, when he underftands his fon is 
married to a Jady with a fortune of thirty thoufand pounds. 
He then launches out in encomiums on his genius and fpirit, 
declares he will make a handfome fettlement, and accompanies 
Freeman to the houfe of Sophy, where he finds every thing 
prepared for a concert in the hall. When the bride and bride- 
groom return from church, the old gentleman, by his blunt- 
nefs, difcovers that his fon knew nothing at all of mufic, or 


_ and that he never was. out of England. The fon 
pleads — 
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pleads guilty to the chiarge : the lady is mortified to find the 
has been deceived, but foon recolleéts herfelf ; bears her difap- 
pointment witha good grace, and folemnly renounces her owni 

retenfions to the gufto. —In a word, all parties are pleafed, 
and the old man is gratified with a country dance. .To thié 

iece is prefixed a facetious prologue, written by Mr. Garrick. 
The farce itfelf is not deftitute of wit, humour, and charac- 
ter ; but there is little variety, and no Shane of fortune i in the: 
condua of the drama. oe eal 


Art. 20. Ob/ervations on the prefent State of the Widoaus and. Or- 
phans of the Protefant Clergy of all, Denominations, in facet 
Britain and Ireland. _ With the Outlines of a Scheme for the Re 
lief of Juch of them.as fland in Need of it. To which is pretence y 
a brief Account of the Widows Eund in the Church of Scotland... 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Henderfon. 


This fcheme, calculated for the benefit of the widows ane 
children-of diffenting clergymen, and written by a native of 
North Britain,. as we perceive by: fome Scotch idioms, is'a hint 
taken from the fund:called:the Widows Fund, in the church of 
Scotland ;. aninftitution well adapted for the purpoles, and ¢on- 


firmed. by..act.of parliament. 
Provifion .of this. kind to. be -eftablithed in different. com-. 


munities, civil as well as ecclefiaftical, would: not only anfier. 
the humane ends here ' propofed in favour. of the widow, and. 
fatherlefs, buft alfo encourage a greafer. number of individ als, 
to contra& the matrimonial engagement, ‘of confequence pro- 
mote population, which has for fome time declined in thal 


kingdoms. — BS 


Att. 23..Rules for the Choite of Hufbgnds. Addreffed to wt the 
unmarried Ladies of Great Britain. To which is Subjoiaed, a 


i Lif of Such Gentlemen as are at this T ime properly qualified to enter 
‘Guid the happy State of Matrimony. By Diana Philips, Matroz, 
““&e.'- 8e0. Pr. 1s. Williams. 


This prurient performance feems to have been produced by 
fome fuperannuated retainer to a Covent-Gardea temple of 
Venus. : 


Art. 22, Four Genuine Letters, which lately paffed between a noble. 
* Lord, and a young Woman of Fafbion. To oo is added, a Let- 
ter from a Lady to Mi/s With a copious’ Preface, fet- 
"ting that Affair in a true Light... By @ Friend of il ¢ Earl of 

. 40. Pr. 25. 








Whether thefe letters be genuine or f{purious, it is, mot of con- 
fequence to enquire. At any rate the editor might have hae 


3 : 0 
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of a lefs exceptionable fcheme ‘for raifing alittle méney, that 
that of gratifying the malice of the public, by expofing the 
infirmities and domeftic difquiets of private families. 


Art. 23. 4 Charge tothe Poets. - By William Whitehead, Bi 
Poet Laureat. 4to. Pr. 1s. ‘Dodfley. 


We heartily wifh the authority of Mr. Whitehead, the good 
humour, good fenfe, and agreeable verfes fo confpicuious i in this 
exhortation, may prove effectual in appeafing the mutual ani- 
mofities of the genus irritabile vatum. We with he may per- 
fuade them to do juftice fo theitifelves, arid to one another ; to 
hear their rivals praifed, without being ftung with envy, and 
their own works cenfured, without being provoked to rage and 
recriminhation ; to be contented with their lot, whatfoever ‘it 
may be, without complaining of negle&t; and to comfort 
themfelves in their diftrefs with this refle€tion, that though they 
may be expofed to indigence and.contempt during their natural 
lives, their fame will find juftice in the decifion of pofterity. 

At leaft you'll find, thus ftoic-like prepar’d, 
That verfe and virtue are their own reward. 


This, no doubt, is a very judicious, fatherly, and feafon- 
able charge ; though fome ftarveling bard, who can fcarce gleart 
a wretched fubfiftence on the bleak comsttipet of Partiaffus, will 
be apt to fhake his head, and fay, * Ah, mafter Whitehead, 
how fluently a man philofophifes. on abftinence, when: his fto- 
mach is well ftored with capon and claret | ~ 


Art. 24. The Proceedings and Sentence of the piritual Court of In= 
quifition of Portugal, againff Gabriel Malagrida, Feat, for 
Herefy, Hypocrify, falfe Prophecies, Fe. Fe. _ Faitifully tranf- 
lated from the original Portuguefe. 4to. Pr. 2s. Marfh. ~ 


. 'To us who live in a country bleffed with freedom of thought 
and ample toleration of confcience, the fentence paffed upon 
this unhappy fanatic muft appear extraordinary. Father Ma- 
lagrida was condemned to be ftrangled publickly with a rope, « 
and to have his body burnt and reduced to afhes for having. 
written certain vifions, and pretended to work miracles; which 
plainly evinced that his intelleé&ts were difordered. 


Art, 25. The Battle of the Players; in Imitation of Swift's Battle 
of the Books. In which are introduced the CharaGers of all the 
AGors and AGreffes on the Englith Stage; with an impartial 
Eftimate of their refpe&ive Merits. By the Author. vo. 5+ 
Richards. 


With a little more common fenfe and decency this writer 


might pafs in the crowd of authors, 
~ " Art. 
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Art. 26. A New Eftimate of Manners and Pr: inciphs: or, a Compa- 
vifen between Ancient and Mod:rn Times, in the three great Arti- 
cles of Knowledge, Happinefs, and Virtue. Part III. Of 
Happine/s ; in which Some Principles of Mr. Rouffeau are exa- 
mintad. 8vo. Pr.2s. 6d. Millar. 


In the ninth volume of the Critical Review, p. 28g, the reader 
may perufe our fentiments on the firft and fecond parts of this 
New Ettimate. There the. aithor  endéavoured to prove, that. 
we moderns are, beyond all doubt, more knowing than the an-. 
cients ;_ whence he infers in the prefent publication, that we are” 
more virtuous and happy. Should the premifes be granted, the ' 
conclufion may do well enough in a college declamation; but 
we fear it will not always hold in praétice, as it may be quel? 
tioned, whether virtue and bappinefs are always the neceffaty 
handmajds of knowledge. Perhaps the very contrary may be 
demonftrated, not only in particular circumftances, but with 
refpeé to the world in general: Does-it appear that nations who 
have carried the arts of life and human knowledge to the higheft - 
perfection, are by any means more brave, more generous, more 
virtuous, or more happy,’ than others where fcience hath fearce 
penetrated the frontier, or is yet in anincipient ftate? Doth 
not knowledge, the mothet of the mechanic arts, beget luxury, 
which ferves to emiafeulate the mind, and plunge whole king-: 
doms headlong in vice and corruption ? Accordingly do we not, 
find, that corruption in particular, fo prolific of every other 
vice, Kath rifen in proportion fo the comimercé, the riches, and 
the luxury of nations ? The truth is, either fide of the queftign 
will admit of fpecious arguments, and the fubject is well enough 
adapted to the talents of an academical rhetor, 

The apology prefixed contains divers {trokes of humour, and 
a very judicious recommendation of the ftydy of our mother: 
tongue, at the two great feminaries of the kingdom, where, un~ 
happily, all exercifes are performed in the Latin language, 
which can prove ferviceable in life only to afew of the mem-, 
bers. The ridicule thrown upon the exceffive reverence fhewn 
for Greek and Latin, -is- certainly not ilk founded ; but we wifh 
the writer had confidered, that notwithftanding the mother 
tongue is almoft intirely neglected. at the univerfities, there ap- 
pears,no great reafon to blame the younger itudents for giving 
too clofe attention to the more learned Janguages, A Tully, o¢ 
Demofthenes, may indeed grace the defk, but feldom have we 
feen the leaves of ‘thofe divine writers foiled by reiterated 
turning. 

The treatife concludes with ftriures on Mr. Rouffeau’s Difs. 
courfe on the Origin’ and Foundation of the Inequality among 
Mankind, of which we lately gave an’ account ; and it muff 
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be confeffed that fome of them are juft and pertinent, though, 
upon the whole, the author appears ta —— as a dwarf cli a 
ing up the Knees of a coloffus. 


Art. 27. The Life and Amoyrs of Cisne de Turenne, originally 
wrote in French by the Author of the Jevis Letters. 12zmo. 
Pr. 2s. Williams. — 


The original marrative of the count de Turenne’s gallantries 
is fo deftitute of merit, that we need, fay nothing of the tran- 
fiation. The man who could fit down to. naturalize fo indiffe- 
rent a performance is beneath the cenfare of the Reviewers. 


Art. 28. King David Vindicated from a late Mifreprefentation of 
his Chara&er. Ina Letter to bis Grace the Archbifbop of Canter- 
bury. By Thomas Patten, D. D, late Fellow of C.C..C. now 
ReGor of Childrey, Berks, 8ve. Pr. 2s. Rivington, 


The Rev. Dr. Patten pleads, ia apology for this. critique upom 
a performance entituled, The Life of the Man. after Gad’s, ewm 
Heart, that the filence of more able advocates for the Jewith, 
monarch, hath devolved the talk upon him. Surely he mui 
have feen Dr. Chandler’s. Defence of King David, at leaf, be- 
fore the publication of this letter; im which cafe we cannot 
think he has faicly meafured his owa with that gentleman’s 


merit. 


Art. 29. The Neceffity of Water-Baptifa. Peart. EI. 


This is the fecond part of an attack upon Mr. Fothergill, or 
vather, as the author aHedges, a defence of the firft part from 
the mifreprefentations of that gentleman. For our own parts 
we could wifh, that part of the element in difpute were applied, 
to moderate the heat of the reverend combatants, and wafh out 
thofe ftains left om the facred fun&tion, by the virulence and 
acrimony of wrong-headed enthufiafts, and narrow-minded 


bigots. 


Art. 30. 4 Treatife on the King’s Evil, Sitting forth a new Theory 
on that Difeafe; and a new Methed of curing indurated and ulce- 
rated Glands of the Neck, &c. By ‘FE. Durant, Surgeon, Lon- 
don. To which are Added, feveral Cafes cured by the Author. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Waller. 


We learn from this pesformance, that all the methods of 
practice hitherto laid down for the cure. of the king’s evit, arg 
jaeffetual ; and that Mr. T. Durant, furgeon, in Fetter-Lane, 
is no empiric, although he keeps to himfelf the feoret of certain 
fpecific remedies, which,will iafallibly remove and eradicate. Me 

me 
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moft inveterate fpecies of this diftemper. . There is fomethin 
myfterious, however, in what he fays in his preface : ‘ Profi- 
cients in phyfic may alfo be thé better for this treatife ; a fure 
way being chalkéd out to them f6 ¢uré this diftemper, accord- 
ing to thé proverb, verbum fapienti” How the diftempet iste 
be ¢utéed according to the proverb, we thould be glad to know ¢ 
perhaps the words verbum fapienti; are ofed a8 a charm, a8°we 
have feen foms cabaliftical chara&ets applied to the wrifts in. 
agues. Be that as it may, Mr. Durant affures us, that his prac. 
tice is éftablithed on fourid theory,’ Wewill take his word :for 
jt; and by way of a Rowland for his Oliver, remind bim of an~ 
other proverb, Vir /apit qué pavica loguitur.—-Should wé fay any 
more he might turn our own battery upon us, and reply, Vir 


—— gui pauca fapit. 


Art. 31. An Epifile Pte Lady Jane. Gray to Lord Guilford Dud.- 
~ dey. Supposed to have been written in the Tower, a few Deg 
before thiy fu iffered.  4to. Pr. is. _Dodfley. 
There is-nature, fentiment, and pathos, together with a good 
fhare of. poetical merit in this performance, which the authog 
has inforibed to lady Hervey of Ickworth. 


Ast. gz. Horace’s Firft Satire Moternixed, ond addrefod to Jacok 
Henriques. 4to Pr. is. Cooke, 


Quid rides ? 


Pray Gentle cfolks forbear yout Scoffing. 
SwirT, 


We have found shah entertainment in this burlefque, which 
abounds with humorous ftrokes, tho” the meaforé fometimes 
halts for it, and certain rhymes indiddte the Hibernian pronun- 
ciation, ¢. g. 

‘ To return to our Soldier, our plowman, and trdder, 
Not forgetting their worthy companion the pleader— 


is inceffant in foil, all’arourd fe her ferape, 
Then bear off the burden, to’ add'to her héap. 


— to 4 * gofling thefe figures might call for explaining, 

But with half an eye, Jacob, you'll fpy out my meaning” — 

We are moreove alittle feandalized at this wag’s reprefenting 
the patriot, Jacob Henriques, as a covetous, old, rich curmud+ 
geon ; whereas it is well known, that all this banal Hebrew’s 
wealth confifts in his public virtue, his knowledge in political 
arithmetic, and his feven bleffed' daughters. 





* Quzre, Whether does he mean by gofling, a green goofe, 
or a certain worthy a nof L——n? 
$2 
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Art. 33. The Rofciad of C-v-nt-G-rd-n.. By the Author. gto. 
Pr. ts. Gd.. Gretton. 


There is fome ambition in this puny champion’s attempt to 
wield the club ef the Herculean Ch—-—II : but, alas ! finding his. 
ftrength was not fafficient to raife it from the ground, he bran- 
dithes a light wooden javelin, : | 
telumque imbelle, fine iu» 

Conjecit | ; Aitcd .. 

The author of the C—t G—n Rofciad is a poor babbler in 
the pack, that opens at random, without a nofe*to fcent the 
game, without teeth to offend his prey. 








Art. 34. The Four Farthing-Candles. A Satire.  Inferibed to 
A D » Ef; 400. Pr. 1s. Morley. 


By the four farthing-candles are typified a conftellation of fa- 
*™ifts, who have fately blazed in our poetical heggifphere, and 
probably fhook, from their malignant tails, fome baleful influ- 
ence on this author or his friends.. One of the four, however, 
is no more than an humble fattelite, cold and bleak, and bar- 
ren, that revolves round the Saturnian planet Ch ll. We 
fuppofe this is the perfon whom our author celebrates as the ma- 
nufacturer of a new Rofciad, fheltered under Ch——Hl’s pro~ 
tection 














* Thus from the village where aloof 
A cottage rears its humble roof, 
Of dirt and clay compos’d, a fhrine, 
To gentle goddefs Cloacine ; 
Clofe by its fide devoted ftands, 
There plac’d by careful Clodpole’s hands, 
Left the firft ftorm, that frowns on day, 
. Should blow the tottering pile away.’ 


We would advife the author of the Four Farthing-Candles, 
whofoever he is, to defift from the unequal conteft ; for in 
flinging dirt he will find-himfelf no match for fome of the for- 
midable heroes whom he has ventured toa attack, or if he was, 
he would be foiled even by his victory. 


Art. 35. nx Epiftle to the Author of the Four Farthing Candles. 
By the Author of the Rofciad of C-v-nt-G-rd-n, 410. Pr. 6a. 
Gretton. 


The four farthing candles afford a tolerable blaze of light, 
with fome warmth ; but this, in coimparifon, is a dull, melan- 
choly ruth light, that fcarce ferves to diftinguith the meagre re- 
palt of a farthing pye. 


Alt: 
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Art. 36. The Exbortation. A Poem, 40. “Pr. 11. -Woodfall. ‘| 


 Quocirca vivite fortes. Hor. 


From the exordium of this poem, the author feems to think 


the nation wanted another Tyrteus to animate her drooping fpi- 


rits, and in this -charaGer he has ftept forth : 


‘ Rouze, rouze Britannia! quick dry up thy tears, 
Nor let exulting Gaul behold thy fears.’—— 


Britain has had very Jittle caufe of late to whimper; nor do 
we remember to have feen any marks of ‘her defpondence. Had 
it been néceflary to give her a fillip, this poem would, no doubt, 
_ have produced a proper effe&t: for to give a higher zeft to this 
exhortation, the author has fqueezed in the praifes.of the dead, 
as well as of the living ‘heroes, whether natives or. allies of 
Great Britain. The poetry is not amifs, and yet we cannot re- 
commend it as the production of a capital genius, 


Art. 37. The Cub, at Newmarket. 4 Tale. 440. Pr. 1 si 
Dodfley. 


We with young Bruin had been licked into fome form, before 
he fhewed himfelf for the entertainment of the public : but, 
however, it is happy for him that he can make himfelf agree- 


able to thofe patrons on whofe protection he feems more im- - 


mediately to depend. 
With relpedt te to the tale, we will not pretend to point out its 
beauties. The fcope of it feems to be contained in thefe lines : 


‘ Your lordthip here then’ may obfepve, 
That nonfenfe frequently will ferve 

To fet a table on a roar, 

And drive dull. fadnefs out of door.’ 


There is, without all doubt, a diverting vein of nonfenfe— 
nay, we will affirm, there are as many forts of nonfenfe as of 
wit; and furely he deferves fome degree of praife who can 
adapt his nonfenfe to the tafte of his company. How fat 
this author is thus qualified to entertain the great, the reader 
may judge-for himfelf, by perufing the Cub at Newmarket. 


Art. 38) Elegia feripta”in' Coemeterio, Raflito Lattiné Reddita. 
ate. Pr. 1s. Millar. 


This ¢ranflation; of, Mr. Gray’ $ beautiful elegy is extremely 
well .executed,.and the dedicatory epiftle to the poet, traly 
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Dr. Wilfon’s Remarks * upon fame Pafages of ve - Critical 
Review, for O&tober 1761. Art. V. 

‘THE account of my édition of Mr. Robins’s Mathematical 
Traé&s, which was publifhed in the Critical Review for 

Oétober laft, contains feveral injurious fefle&tions. How ill- 

grounded they are will readily appear by the following :re- 

marks, which I thall bere fubjoin to the paflages theinfelves, 

extracted from that journal. 


It is faidthere, page 267. The learned editor has inferted no- 
thing in this colleRion but what was before known ta the public in 
detached pieces, except the preface ;—-together qwith an appendix,— 

Remark 1. In this collection are many differtations writtert 
by Mr. Robins, which had never been publithed; as is men- 
tioned in the title page, and more particularly in the pres 
face. (a) 





* Our inferting the above remarks will fhew that we are de- 
firous of doing juftice to the charaéter of every gentleman 
who thinks himfelf injured by our criticifms ; though we muit 
confefs we look upon this angry prodyétion of Dr. Wilfon, asa 
ftratagem to difplay his own erudition, and found the praifes 
of his friend Dr. Pemberton. After the moft careful perufal of 
the article in our review on the doétor’s edition of Mr. Robins’s 
Mathematical Traéts, we are not able to difcover that we have 
given him juft caufe of offence. We, différed, it.is.true, with 
the door in certain opinions; we expreffed our fear left his 
learning might appear rather oftentatious and unfeafonable to 
many readers ; but-we fubjoined’** that as, to ourfelves, we were 
fatisfied with the inftruétion he offered, without being at all 
difguited }with his manner.” Candor required that the doctor 
fhould have quoted thefe. words in his remarks, unlefs he 
Wanted to perfuade. the reader that the Reviewers were. ftrongly 
prejudiced againit his performance, 

The publications of the month may, be fufficient to convince 
Dr. Wilfon how littie leifure we have for altercation.;, howe- 
ver, we fall endeavour to make fuch ftri€tures on; his, principal 
remarks, as. will be fuficient to vindicate our own. impartiality, 
and prove, that if the doétor is not captious in his objeétions, 
at leaft, he regards his publication with the too indulgent 
eyes of a fond parent. 

(a) We could with the door had pointed out many differta- 
tions in this colleGion which were not before know to the pub- 
lic. We have fince caft our eye over the’ performace, ‘and can 
affure the reader, that except a few inconclufive experiments on 
the refiftance of the air, there is not a fingle piece in the collec- 


tion, but has the date of its firft publication in the margin. 
Pag. 
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Pag. 274. Dr. Wiljfon bas enriched bis narrative with —a great 
number of learned remarks in geometry and plyfical knowledge. 
Many of thefe, however, may appear oftentatious and unfiafonable, 
as bvery occafion is Jeixed for introducing bis refletions upon the 
ancient and modern geometry. 

Rem. 2. Jn publifhing the mathematical tra¢ts of a friend, who 
in his life-time had conitantly recommended the ancient geo- 
metry, if oppofition to the opinion of many; I thought it 
not unfeafonable to enlarge on that fubjeét, and to confirm 
his fentiments by various authorities. (5) 


Pag. 274. We proceed now to the appendix, in which Dr. Wilfon 
wvindicatés bis friend. The firft point be labours, is, td refcue bis 
Sriend from the imputation of plagiarifm, which be effe&s by leaving 
it @ moot point whether bis otber friend, Dr. Pemberton, had not 
been the titerary buffar, and Mr. Robins only the receiver of she 
plander. The cafe is as follows : Dr. Simfon of Glafgow had de- 
shonfirated that celebrated problem of Albaxen, ‘To find the ray, which 
iffuing froma given point, foould be refledied bya fpberical farface 
to the eye, im aky given pofition,’ long before the year 172g. About 
that time be began to teach it publicly in bis claft, and to give bis 
pupils copies of it, as it afterwards appeared in bis treatife on Conic 
Seétions 5 and, in the year 1739, Mr. Robins made uf of this de- 
monfiration as his dwn, in bis fevere critique upon Dr. Smith's Optics: 


Res. 3. The real ftate of the cafe undifguifedis this. Mr. 
Robins, in his remarks on Dr. Smith’s Optics, had taken ocra- 
fion to demonftrate a conftrution, which Slufius had given 
for the folution of acertain problem of Alhazen. Dr. Simfon, 
rot till eleven years after, publifhes in the fecond edition of his 
Conics a fimilar folution, and fays: That he had been ac- 
cuftomed to explain it in his academical leétures ever fince 
1729, had even communicated it in writing, and that he. had 
found it; a length of time before ; exprefling a jealoufy, that 
Mr. Robins, whofe demonitration proceeded upon the fame 
principles with his own, muft have been informed of what he 
had done. And though it is here afferted, that Mr. Robins 
has publithed Dr. Simfon’s demonftration ; Dr. Simfon only 
fays, that the demonftration in Mr. Robins was not much 





(6) Whether it was. neceffary to enlarge upon.a point that 
is now univerfally received, is only a matter of opinion, upon 
which the..doétor and. the reviewers will not probably agree, 
And we. fear the door will never be able to convince mankind, 
that a tedious critique on Barrow and Newton, and a panegyric 
on mathematics; coujd anfwér any other purpofe than the gra- 
tification of vanity, by an oftestatious difplay of the hard names 


of authors quoted in the margin. 
S 4 different 
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. different from his own, but is very follicitous, for certain tea- 
fons, that it fhould not be thought the fame. (c) 


Pag. 275. In the fecond edition of Simfon’s Conic Se&ions, the 
doéor complains that Mr. Robins fhould have taken no notice of the 
method he came by this demonftration; * Num eam ipfe invenerat, 
aut aliunde acceperat ;’ and indeed infinuates, that he was les 
¢andid than might be expe&ed from a gentleman, whofe genius flood . 
in no need of borrowed difcoveries. This matter Dr. Wilfon endea- 
wours to clear up, by acquainting us, that Mr. Robins bad the de- 
monfiration from Dr. Pemberton, but was not at liberty to ufe bis 
name; and that the faid Dr. Pemberton had confidered the problem 
above eighteen years before, and bad communitated it to Dr. Wilfon 
avhen they were feilow-fludents at Paris. Without, however, call- 
ing the Do@or’s veracity in queftion, we cannot belp remarking, that 
St looks a little oftentaticus in Mr. Rebins to publifo direGly, as if 
it qwere bis own, a demonftration which be had from another per- 
Jon, efpecially as the problem was of importance, and but imperfe&ly 
Solved by the bef? mathematicians. He might at leaft have mintioned 
that it had been communicated to him by a friend, whofe name be 
-avas not at liberty to make public. Another extraordinary circumpance 
is, that Dr. Pemberton fhould have kept by him for the fpace of 
eighteen years, a demonftration that refieéis more honour on bis genius 
than all the publications of his life, and at laft fuffer it to fee the 
light as the werk of another, The Do&or had not made fo many 
important difcoveries in geometry or phyfics, as to make light of a de- 
inonfiration that diftinguifbes great aepth and ability in both. He 
nvas daily communicating Jomething to the public, either in bis own 
name, or through the channel of the Philofophieal Tranfaétion:, lef; 
dcferving the public attention; whence we may fairly conclude, that 





(c) Poffibly the reader may think our ftate of the cafe at 
leait as intelligible and undifguifed as the doétor’s. It is ac- 
knowledged that Dr. Simfon demonftrated the problem, and 
taught it publickly in his clafs, long before it was publifhed as 
his own by Mr. Robins; and this is all we have affirmed, not 
only upon Dr. Simfon’s teftimony, but from our own know- 
ledge; nor can we‘at all think it probable that Mr. Robins 
fhould be unacquainted with this folution, confidering the inter- 
courfe between the countries. Be this as it may, certain it is, 
that the folution was not Mr. Robins’s : Dr: Wilfon acknow- 
ledges that he had it from Dr. Pemberton, and'yet Mr. Ro- 
bins leaves the world to aferibe the difcovery to himfelf; whence 
he may be fairly taxed with oftentation, and claiming ‘an unjuft 
right to the fruits of his friend’s genius,—Thus, in the iffue, 
our candid remarker muft either confefs, that Mr. ‘Robins had 
not the demonftration from Dr. Pemberton, ‘or he muit allaw 
What we afferted that he was vain and oftentaticus.. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Pemberton's claim muff ref aholly upon bis orvn and his friend's 
credit, which it is not our intention to difpute, though we think our- 


Selves fupported in this by flrong prefumptions. \ 


Rem. 4. Thus whatever Dr. Simfon has.faid in his own caufe 
is to be admitted without any hefitation, while my veracity is 
to be impeached in the caufe of another ; and ‘in a point, 
wherein 1 have no other intereft than to vindicate a friend 
from a fufpicion Dr. Simfon had ‘entertained -of him, 
which 1 knew to be groundlefs; in doing: which I have 
exprefied myfelf in terms of the greatelt refpe& towards Dr. 
Simfon. (4) 


At leaft Mr. Robins muft not be difcharged from Dr. Sim- 
fon’s fufpicions, but by transferring the plagiarifm to Dr. 
Pemberton, though of a moft chimerical kind, the robbing 
Dr. Simfon of an invention, without any defign of giving him - 
felf the credit of ‘it. 


‘The proof is, that it is very extraordinary, that Dr, Pem- 
berton fhould keep by him unpublifhed for fo many years a de- 
monftration of a problem of fuch importance and fo much ce- 
lebrated, and but imperfe&ly folved by the beft mathemati- 
cians, requiring alfo fuch deep abilities in phyfics as well as 
mathematics, that the folution of it would have refleéted more 
honour on his genius than all the publications of his life. 


And to encreafe the wonder, it is afferted, that Dr. Pemberton 
was daily communicating fomething to the public, either in his 
own name, or through the channel of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions. This diftinétion between Dr. Pemberton’s own name, 
and the Philofophical Tranfaétions, ] leave this author to ex 
plain. But fureély it was incumbent on him to fhew, where 
Dr. Pemberton could, with any propriety, ‘except in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions, have delivered a problem of this kind ; 





_poo 


(@) Have we any more than Dr. Wilfon’s afleveration in this 
cafe, and are not we at liberty to pay as much ‘regard to Di, 
Simfon’s fufpicions, and to probability, as.to the affertion of 
the remarker ? We.did not prefume to queftion Dr, Wilfon's 
veracity, but we intimated our furprize, that Mr. Robins fhould 
neither have mentioned Dr. Simfon, nor Dr. Pemberton, | 
though itis probable he knew what the former-had done, and 
it is affirmed. he borrowed the demonftration ,from’ the latter. 
As to transferring the plagiarifm to Dr. Pemberton, the reader 
need only confult our words, quoted by Dr. Wilfon, | Jo. be 
fatisfied wehad no fuch intention. On the contrary, it appears 
tous, from‘all that Dr. Wilfon has advanced in this laboured 
remark, that Dr. Pemberton has not to this sp aCe or 


éyen publifhed, the problem, 
and 
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and in thofe collections nothing had been inferted by Dr. 
Pemberton, fince 1723, when in treating on the rainbow, a 
fubje&t much more celebrated and of greater importance than 
this problem of Alhazen, he there employed the foundation 
of his folution of Alhazen’s problem. (e) 


Here it might be fufficient to atk, did not Dr. Simfon keep 
his folution long to himfelf, and afterwards referve it for his 
academical le€tures, where he imparted it only to his f{cholars, 
for many years; not producing it to the public till 1750? Dr 
Pemberton never had fcholars to explain his inventions to ; and 
if he was too remifs in regard to the public, the reafon is 


very obvious, as it appears by his ‘gitar Fy at laft to come 
forth without any mention made either direétly or by innuendo 
of himfelf, that he had not that exalted idea of it which this 


writer affects to entertain. (/) 


But to be more particular, what the great importance of this 
problem is, farther than a curious mathematical fpeculation, or 
what thofe depths of philofophical knowledge are, which the 
folution of this problem requires, Iam yet to learn ; andas to 
its celebrity, it amounts to no more than this. Dr. Barrow had 
taken cognizance of the problem, as it came in his way in the 





(ec) The reviewers will fuffer the doétor to indulge unmoleit- 
ed in all that is waggifh in the preceding paragraph ; but they 
muft be allowed to exprefs their furprize at his want of ap- 
prehenfion, in defiring to know the difference between publi- 
cations in Dr. Pemberton’s own name, and through the chan- 
nel of the Philofophical TranfaQions.. Pray, Sir, have there 
been no anonymous papers ever publifhed in the Tranfaétions ? 
If fo, why might not a gentleman of fuch invincible modefty, 
as to fuffer his difcoveries to be claimed by another, likewife 
communicate anonymous papers to the fociety ? As to the fub- 
je&t, more important than Alhazen’s problem, upon which Dr. 
Pemberton was employed fince the year 1724, we muft confefs 
ourfelves totally in the dark, and will efteém it a favour if the 
doétor will oblige us with fome information, as he feems to be deep 
in the fecrets of that profound geometrician. 


(f) Here our remarker gives up Mr. Robins intirely, be- 
ing fedulous only about vindicating the reputation of Dr. 
Pemberton. It was ovr defign to thew, that Dr. Simfon had 
caufe for complaint, and that either Mr. Robins ought to 
have mentioned Dr. Simfon or Dr. Pemberton’s name; or 
that the right to the folution muft reft wholly upon Dr. Wilfon’s 
affertion; in which opinion we muft ftill remain, until more 
undeniable documents are produced. | 


- courfe 
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courle of his optical leftures ; where he gives Alhazeni’s folu- 
tion .of it, fignifying that he had attempted to find outone 
more concife, but without fuccefs.' This appears to have ex+ 
cited. two great geometers, Huygens and Shufius, to artempt 
the problem, and fince the: Marquis de ’Hofpital in his treatife 
af Conic hettichs, Sec. intredaced i it amongtt his Ramie (g) 





( 2) Pray what more wank Dr. Wilfon defire’ than a ‘felu- 
tion of the problem by an analyfis of ‘the antient form, which 
he has been at fo much paisis to recommend im his preface? 
What cai give greater importance fo a problem, in pure geo- 
metry, than its having been imperfettly felved by the beh 
mathematicians of the age? In vain does the remarker endea- 
your to depreciate the value of Dr. Simfon’s demonfiration, 
while he is foreed to acknowledge that it foiled the abilities of 
a Barrow,.a Huygens, anda VHofpital. A geometrical des 
monftration was. the very thing fought, and this never was 
effected either by Slufius, Huygens, ’Hofpital, or even py Dr. 
Pemberton ; the three former having only attempted it by sn 

imperfeet analyfis, the feveral fteps and progreffion of which 
were to themfetves unfatisfa@tory. If Dr. Wilfon had confulted 
the me/o labum of Stuftus, he would-have found that in his own 
opinion, the principles upon which he founded the calculation 
for his folution of Alhazen’s problem, were imperfect ; for he 
has there given, anotber is preference. Is would be invidious 
to enter upon a ftritt examination of what progrefs Dr. ' 
Pemberton has made in the folution of the problem. Ever 
his conftruétien is ungeometrical, though his démonftration 
ferves well enough for the, purpole intended, which was very 
remote from a geometrical analyfis of the problem in debate. 
And as to the folution of the fecond problem on the rainbow, by 
afligning the locus of the vertex of Dr. Simfon’s triangle, 
which the remarker quotes, it would have been as much to 
his purpofe, had he tran{cribed a queftion out of the inge- 
nious Mr. Cocker’s Arithmetic. However, we could with we had 
been made acquainted with the dates of all thefe vaft difcoveries. 
Now with refpect to Dr. Simfon, Itis analyfis is equally fimple 
and geometrical ; notwithflanding the’ opinion, given: by Mrv 
Robins, that in a problem fo complicated this was impoffible ; 
and as to the conftrudtion of the problem, it mutt be: admired. 
for its concife elegance, by every one.capable of obferving low. 
clofely the dagtor has trod in; the footlteps of the beft ancient 
geometricians. Be this. as it may, it is nothing, to. us whofe; 
bufinefs only it was to fhew, that Dr. Wilfen had by no means. 
cleared up! Mr. Robins’s character: from the imputation of pla- 
giarifm from Dr. Simfon; or at leaft claiming for;hisiowm what, 
belonged to Dr. Pemberion. 
Thefe 
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‘Thefe calcalations produced feveral folutions,: and at length 
that which Dr. Simfon has exhibited; the hyperbola, by which 
the problem is here folved, being determined by Huygens from 
its afymptotes, and by Slufius from the fame diameter. as Dr. 
Simfon, though the ordinates to that-diameter are affigned by 
a different rule; fo that Dr. Simfon has.in faé&t done nothing 
more than, by an-analyfis of the ancient form, attaining 
nearly to Slufius’s folution, and from thence deducing a geome- 
trical demonftration of it. Now who are the mathematicians 
whom the author would infinuate.to have folved the problem 
lefs perfeily than Dr. Simfon ? Certainly none of thefe now 
named. It is indeed true, agreeably to Dr. Simfon’s own idea, 
that a problem is not perfeétly folved, till the limits and deter- 
minations attending it are affigned: and thus neither Dr. Simfon 
nor any one elfe has folved this problem perfely, except Dr. 
Pemberton ; from whom I have piven the limits, whereby the 
number of folutions may be determined in all cafes. © 


This Dr. Simpfon gives not the leaft intimation. of, though 
Dr. Pemberton in the forementioned problems on the rain- 
bow {Philofophical TranfaGiions, No. 375.) had fet the exam- 
ple; and fhewn the genuine method in folid problems of de- 
riving, in imitation of Apollonius, their requifite determina- 
tions and limits from the general folution. 


But, to conclude, it may perhaps facilitate the reader’s ap- 
prehending what has been now faid, if the problem be fet down, 
which Dr.. Simfon, “without introducing 
any deep philofophical {peculation, reduces 
to a fimple mathematical propofition, thus : 
The circle F G, whofe center is A, being gi- 
ven in pofition, alfo two points B, C given 
in the plane of the Circle ; to find in the 
circumference the. point D fuch, as BD, 
CD being drawn, they fhall make equal 
angles with the femidiameter A D. 





Now here, AH being taken (as Huygens and after him 
Slufius had done) a third proportional ‘to AB and AF, alfo 
AK athird proportional to ACoand AG, after the marquis de 
VHofpital had taught, that HD and. DK being drawn, the 
angles AHD, AKD were equal, and had alfo with the fore- 
faid authors drawn the line HK;:Dr. Simfon had the pene- 
tration to difcern, that; this line’dividing the equal: angles 
AHD, AKD, the angles on each fide would have: the fame 
difference, and confequently ‘the-point D: would be the vertex 


of a triangle, as HDK, wherein the angles:at the bafe, aaa ~ 
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HKD —_ shave a.: given differenc NCE,» the Angles . “AHK 
and AKH, which have fe fame; di ence, Deing. both | givers. 


This ‘now is the fublime difcoveryy which. fhews' greater, 
marks of génius than.eppears in alls, that’ Dr. Pemberton 
has publithed i in his whole life; for the/other part of the folu- 
tion, which is the afh igning:t .the locus of the af ‘of this tri- 
angle, for which Dr. Simfon has remind a dilti P répobtion, 
Dr, Pemberton had pyblithed® fix years before Dr. Simfon had 
communicated his folufion to any one, “The Aecond problem 
on the Fupbor is , folved PY, this very Tociis in’ this’ ‘manner. 

wo Tnvthe'¥riangle, CML, “it 
“that propofition, CMN'be- 
; te “ing an angle given, t the ane 
xt ee ro gle NM. is thewn to Be’ 
pew ps i equal to MCL’ (that ‘Ts, 
that the angle CMN i is ‘the difference hetween MCL and 
QML) and hence the line MC_ being bile&ed by the line PR 
drawn parallel té CL, the triabgles. PR Mand RMQ will! be 
fimilar, and the retangle' under PR Q’ equal: to the fquare of 
RM, or RL; and’thenverit'ts conchuded,! that: the. poirit Lis: 
in ah equilateral hyperbola; whofe:center is P,-and:that touches: 
MW in the point Mj by theinterfection -df .which h 
and the circle of thie ‘propofition the point Lis found. 


* “Again it is. immediately. afterwards thewa, that LT drawn 
parallel to N will be ordinately applied in the hyperbola to 
the diameter CM, and that the angle: MLT is equal to 
MCL; but upon this angle Dr. Simfon’s analy fis of the locus 
is entirely founded, \. 


Here let meobferve, that Dr. Pemberton did not confine 
himéelf, to one form, ; but. as his original, analyfis furnithed a 
very commodious demionitration i in the trife@tion of a circular 
arch . by this locus, fo, the, other confideration is ‘applied ‘in 
demonitrating Shufius’s folution ” of Alhazen’s problem, ‘as 
there more convenient. 











Nor was he fo captivated with his demonftration of Slufius’s. 
conftruction, as not to confider Huygens’s. alfa ; of which [ 
have accordingly added a demonftration, and farther have fub- 
joined another folution of the problem, ofa different form from 
any, which had been before exhibited. 


~Pag.276.- 4 the French philofephers, be (Dr. Wilfon). Say, 
have come, into Mr. Rébini’s methad of explaining Sir Lfaac New! 
ton’s, do@rine;| in confirmation of which he quotes a paffage. from. 
Mr. Bougainville, whith, in our | opinion, proves nothing more than. 
that this writer dacs not underfland the works of the great Newton, 
or the doGrines which be pretends te adopt. le calcul de Newton, 
eft 
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eft indépendant. de la’ réaliré dés quantités {nfirfiment’ petites, 
Say you fo, Mr: Bougainville ! Capt year’ bes on the temb propoft- 
lion of the focond book of the Principia, and ‘you! will there fee 
awhetber the calculus of Newton be isdepewdent of the reality of ine 
Srritely foball guantirier.(b) 0) 0\ 5 SL lode IF La lou 
Rem. 5. Of the. fame opinion with M, de Bougainville was 
Mr. Maclanrip, who, at page 49, of hig treatife on’ fluxions; 
Gays Sir Loae Newion accomplifiad ewhat Cavalerius sifted for, 
by introducing the method of lions, nd peopfing it in a’ woay The 
admits of. fri, demonflration, which requires the Jupfofition of ne 
quamisies but fuch as are finite, and eafily conceived. The computa. 
tions in this methad are the Jame as in the method of infinitefimal: ; 
bus it is igh on pscurate principles, agreeable to the ancient gre- 
anetry.. Ie it the premifes and conclafions are equallp accurate, no quar- 
tities are rejected as infinitely [mall, and ne part of @ curve is fuppofed 
te eo-incide with aright kine. (i} sea ’ ie 
The abfrd notion of infinitely fmall qnantities much. pre+ 
wailing, Sir Ifaec Newton, inoppefition toit, publifhed.in s704, 
the introdudtion ta his teeatife on: quadsarures, where having 
deftribed his, methed of fluxions jadependent, on fuch fup~ 
pofitions, he fays, fx fimitis eutem. quautitqtebusanalyfin fe infix 
tuere, J. finitarum vakentinoe val ewanefeent inns ationss prinas uek 
ultimas inveftigare, ¢ m off geometria veterum: ©F volui oftendere 
quod in methodo fiuxianum non opus ft figurds infinité parvas in geo- 
metriam introducere.. Agvin, in the préface td his Analyfis, 
printed in 1718, it is Bid, Hajus Geometrie ‘Nedstoniane now mi- 
nimameffe laudem® duco, quod dum per limites rationim primdrum €% 
ultimarum argumentatur, eque demonfirationibus apoditticés ac illa 





(4). This paragraph Dr. Wilfon has quoted, though he hath 
net thought proper to make any seply, ‘We referred fo a pro- 
pofition ia the Principia, as a proof that Bougainville did not 
underftand the doétrines upon which he prefumed' to decide ; 
and it was the remarker’s bufinefs to have fhewn that we were 
miftaken. | 

(‘). Here Mr. Maclaurin fpeaks of the doétrine of fluxions, 
as. it remained corre&ted by Newton, before, his death,, and 
brought to its ultimate perfection. He doth not fay that his 
fluxions were always independent on, and free from the confi+ 
deration of infinitely fmalt quantities; and if ‘he had, even Mr, 
Maclaurin will-appear to have beer miftaken.—TFhe fame may 
be alledged of the fubfequent extra, froay D’Alembert, who 
confiders only the improved and corrected dottrine of Newton, 
without'regard to the opinions laid down in other parts of ‘his 


works, 


2 wtlynm 
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witerum minitur ; utpote gue baud innitur duriufcale ili bypotheft 
quantitatum infinite parvarum vel indivifibilium, ‘quarem evanef- 
centia obffat quo minus eas tanquam quantitates fpeculemur. And 
afterwards, ip 4715, when, he bad occafian ta fhew the advap- 
tages of hig methed above the differeatial onc, he fays ia the 
Philefophical Tranfattions, No, 32, pa 205~. & s.mare naw 
tupad and geometrical, beaule founded upon she prime quantitatam 
nalcentiun, Fationes, ube have ae heing iv goametry, whith 
ingirwifibles, upan. wlich she differential methed: is, feanded, hae. 
no bang sithen im. geometry ox. ip notuze And ke-had before, 
faid, we have no ideas of infinitely little quantities. — . 
However, M, de sogeinztie’ aot the only French writer, ¥, 
referred to, J Chow M. d'Alembert, (whofe saga, aur, critic ays, 
ayill be. auded down. with glory 10 pafecrity, when the memeries of 
half the dablers in geometry of the age will be fargat) to have, 
adopted the’ fame opinion with M. de vata Oy This 
appears from many places of, his writings ; in.one he fays: 
dl (Newton) #’@ jamais regardé fe calcul differentiel comme Le 
calcul des quaitités infyiment petites, mais comms’ la méthode des pre- 
midres et dernjeres raifons, Ceft-a-dire lq methodé de troyver tes b= 
mites des rapports. Emncycloped. ‘tom. iv. pag. 986.000 


Pag, 276. Qur limits. will mat. permit us, te enter upen an intel- 
ligible. reviecu, of this controverly ; [uffctont it tp, that our learned 
editer wrefs every exprefion of the heft modern. mathematicians, that. 
bears any offinity.te the, Jentiments of his auther, into a, dire® ape 
probation. of his. opinions, though pofibly theg might newer have 
perufed therm; or elf inte an indireh bint thes, they barrewed of 
Mr. Rohins. ia : 


Bem. 6. E was-very particular and exad in alb my quotatiens,. 
that it might eafily be difeovered, whether had waelted: theaw 
or not, from their genuine meaning. (4) 





(4) Thereadet muft determine, from the perufak of thedoes 
tor’s preface, whether we have aceuféd him of: partiality to: hie 
author without reafon.; and now we take. our leave of the res 
marker, affuring him that we. entertain no prejudice to: bie 
perfon, or partiality for Dr. Simfon: that to us it is a matter 
of indifference whether he claims the folution to himfelf, or 
afcribes it to Mr. Robins, or Dr. Pemberton, provided the pub- 
lic enjoys any benefit that mayrefult-from it ; that, to our ap- 
prehenfion, he has only rendeged'the point in difpute ftill more 
problematical ; and that, had he required our reafons for be- 


lieving that Dr. Simfon alone has given an adequate foluticn of 
the 








The authors'I-quoted had:read Mr..Maclaurin’s treatife,. 
in. which Mr. Robins’s method of aes Sir Ifaac. News 
ten’s dottrine is followed. 


Pag. 276. After ‘fome saitimalditr floes on a’ Membert,—for cont 
curing! in certain<opinitns: with Bernoulli, in oppofition to Sir [fad 
Newton, or rather ite Mr, Robins 5 be (Dr. Wilfon) proceeds to a 
review of the comrowefy betaveen Newton and Leibnite,—E-very 
Sciolift bas confulted the. Commercium Epiftolicum, | and the papers 
relative to this controwerfy in the Philofophical Tranfaions, which 
are alone fufficient to vindicate the honour of the tpmortal Newton. 


Res. Mr. d’Alembert’s very. words are, On trouve y= le i 
tome des Oeuvres de’ M. Fean Bernoulli, un memotre 6h Ton re- 
marque avec railon que Newton s'ft trompé, quand il: a crit qué 
la difference ‘feconde’ de x=, ‘en’ fuppofant' dz‘ conflante, of 


nt. Cn 1) OME su i gle of m (gm 3)en—a dn? 


&e. Encycloped. tom. iv. p. 988. 


I have endeavoured to vindicate Sir Ifaac Newton from fuck? 
abjections, ; as have been made.fince the publication of the Com- 
mercium Epiftolicum and-of papers not contained i in the Phi- 
lofophical TranfaGtions. 


- Thave Moredver fof only vindicated him from other objec- 
tions befides thofe' rélating to the invention of fluxions ; but 
havé alfo fhewn, that the do@trine, he has: fubftituted in the 
place of thie cfiide ideas of indivifibles, was brought by him 
to its laft perfe&tion by’ gradual fteps, which I confidered as a - 
point of no fmall importance ; for want of being apprized: of 
this his defenders have been intangled with needlefs difficulties 
in ‘attempting to jultify exprefions’ in bis. former writings, 
which he himéelf has at length, condemned. 


s 








thelipetiblers, we would readily’ grant him that fatisfadtion, 
were we fiot iafraid of diftraéting our printer, and incurring 
the ridicule of our difcerning readers, by ae our page 
with wis more gnnccatany diagrams. 


etAnts 











